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NEW BUSINESS. 


Landscape business has in the past 
closely followed new building; the 
more building, the more landscape 
work. When building contracts 


diminished, landscape jobs were few. 

The replanting of overgrown foun- 
dation plantings and other landscape 
jobs, about homes in districts of high 
property value, is a profitable field 


that has not been developed to much 
extent. 

Many homes in the better residen- 
tial districts have been sold at prices 
below their actual value because of 
temporary distressed _ conditions. 
Often the purchasers of these prop- 
erties are speculators who plan to 
resell the property at a price that 
will realize a profit for them. 

These are the persons for the nurs- 
eryman to approach. Show them 
how the value of property can be en- 
hanced by replacing stock that has 
outgrown its usefulness in its particu- 
lar situation. Show them how the 
resale value can be increased by re- 
planting, and you will have a cus- 
tomer. 

In some cases the original owners 
may be made to see the increased 
value which a new planting job will 
add to property before it is offered 
for sale. Show them how a few dol- 
lars spent on rejuvenating the land- 
scape planting will turn into hun- 
dreds of dollars’ difference in the 
sale price of the property. 

This is business that must be gone 
after. The nurseryman must keep 
in touch with the real estate market 
and property transfer records. Here 
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is a field that if given proper atten- 
tion should add many dollars to the 
yearly income of the retail nursery- 
man and landscape planter. 


MULTUM IN PARVO. 


The first function of a trade 
periodical is to present the news, 
of plant materials and cultural prac- 
tices as well as of persons and or- 
ganizations. Then, in addition to 
publishing informative articles on 
subjects of the widest interest to its 
readers, it also tells where are obtain- 
able still further data of value, 
though perhaps to a more limited 
area or group. Hence a reader may 
find in a paragraph something of as 
much importance to him as in an 
article pages in length, because that 
paragraph may tell him where to 
find information on a subject of im- 
mediate concern. 

For example, the column of “Bul- 
letins Received” briefly describes cur- 
rent publications from institutions, 
government and private, so that a 
reader may be advised if there is 
some new scientific finding, some re- 
port of research or some useful 
reference data made available. To 
some readers the brief paragraphs 
under “Catalogues Received” reveal 
new sources of supply or other 
wanted information. Short reviews 
of new books, paragraphs about per- 
tinent articles in other horticultural 
periodicals and summaries of scien- 
tific papers further keep readers in 
touch with a wide field of informa: 
tion of possible value to them, which 
might otherwise not reach their 
notice. 

The editorial time consumed in 
winnowing this seed is out of all 
proportion to the space these items 
occupy in the publications. But the 
results of the study and digestion 
required are worth while for two 
reasons: First, readers are kept in 
touch with the latest developments 
regarding their specialties, saving 
them the effort of search; second, 
the editorial office becomes a clear- 
ing house of information, available 
to readers upon inquiry on their 
particular problems. Don't over- 
look these items, brief as they are. 
Take advantage of the service 
rendered. 


POTENTILLA FRUTICOSA 
VEITCHIL. 

Potentilla fruticosa Veitchii, be- 
cause of its creamy white flowers that 
appear in June and last for three or 
four months, is a desirable plant 
where color is desired over that pe- 
riod. It differs in color of flowers 
from P. fruticosa, which is bright 
yellow, and in the leaflets, which are 
hairy in the species, but not in the 
variety. 

This shrub, which will grow readily 
in either a dry soil or a moist, boggy 
soil, is a low much-branched plant 
and usually limits its growth to three 
or four feet. Although it prefers a 
sunny situation, it will do well in 
partial shade. 

Its profusion of blooms, at a time 
when flowering shrubs are scarce, 
commends it for landscape planting. 
However, it has one or two features 
that have limited its use considerably. 
The seed pods hang on the shrub for 
a long time and may give it a shabby 
appearance. Its growth is a little ir- 
regular. Because of its ability to 
establish itself almost anywhere and 
spread rapidly, it has been considered 
a weed in some places, particularly in 
moist soil. 

The species is one of the most 
widely distributed in the north tem- 
perate zone. Because of its rapid 
spread and profusion of bloom, it may 
be used for bank cover. The shrubby 
cinquefoil, as it is called, is easily 
propagated by softwood cuttings 
taken in summer, or by seeds planted 
when ripe. 


ANIMALS AS CROP PESTS. 


Some troublesome pests from which 
fortunately American nurseries and 
orchards are free were noted in a 
recent letter from South Africa re- 
ceived by the Verhalen Nursery Co., 
Scottsville, Tex., as follows: 


There are a great many interesting vari- 
ations here in the citrus industry, which 
most Americans find amusing. One of 
the worst pests to orange growers in one 
area is elephants. The elephants not only 
pick the oranges and break the branches 
in doing so, but if they do not happen to 
fancy the flavor of the orange they are 
likely to uproot the trees in the orchard. 
In another area baboons are the greatest 
pest, and they come to the groves in large 
flocks, selecting the pick of the crop and 
then moving on to the next orange grove. 
So you see we have some interesting ex- 
periences to break the daily monotony. 
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Wastes in the Nursery Business 


Ways to Avoid Loss in Income from Inefficient Use of Time, 
Land, Equipment and Product — By John D. Siebenthaler 


No nurseryman need be told of the 
forms of waste in his business. We 
all know about them. Too often they 
come to our notice when we are so 
occupied otherwise that we cannot 
give immediate attention to their 
remedies. To put our potential knowl- 
edge of the facts into practical appli- 
cation, we may need to be reminded 
of them at another season. 

The various forms of waste that 
occur in the nursery may be divided 
into four groups, waste of time, 
waste of land, waste of equipment 
and waste of material, or product. 

The sum of these four kinds of 
waste means a lowering of our profit, 
or perhaps may mean an actual net 
volume loss. In the removal of any 
waste we effect a saving, thereby add- 
ing to our possible profits. When we 
speak of saving, we mean the removal 
of waste. So the terms, opposite in 
meaning, may be used interchange- 
ably here. Waste is a loss of profit: 
saving is an addition to profit. 

Under the first heading, of course, 
waste of time means waste of labor. 
Most important in this regard is the 
management of workmen. Good fore- 
men are essential. A good foreman is 
one who understands his job and one 
whom his men understand. While 
the foreman should understand his 
job, he should not be set in his ways 
or think he knows better than his 
boss, be he superintendent or pro- 
prietor. He should be able to take 
orders and to carry them out intelli- 
gently, but according to instructions. 

The same qualities should be 
looked for in a subforeman, who 
should be provided with a well organ- 
ized gang, or crew, composed of the 
same men regularly. Men should not 


be assigned to jobs in haphazard 
fashion, nor the subforemen per- 
mitted to pick their own crews. A 
good way is to assign one or two old, 
experienced men to a gang and form 
the balance of new men. It is a 
definite waste of time and efficiency 
to allow all the old, experienced 
hands to be in one gang and other 
gangs made up of only new em- 
ployees. 

To fix responsibility more definite- 
ly, it is well to have certain men as- 
signed certain jobs regularly, such as 
keeping the tools in shape, watering, 
pruning, etc. 

Improper labeling of stock, either 
in fields or storage, causes great waste 
of time. The labor of maintaining ac- 
curate weatherproof labels to mark 
the stock in each row in the field is 
well repaid by the time it saves in 
digging, not to speak of ensuring that 
the right stock is dug. 

Plainly marking shrubs or trees in 
the field that have been selected by 
customers is another great saving of 
time. The usual small label may be 
so inconspicuous that men sent to dig 
trees may waste more time hunting 
for the tree than they spend in dig- 
ging it. To avoid that, we employ 
brightly colored manila tags—red, 
blue or yellow, not green—and a 
salesman can put a quantity of them 
in his pocket when he goes out in the 
field with a customer. Easily seen 
from a distance, they enable the 
workmen to spot a plant immediately 
when sent to dig it. 

To help save steps in this opera- 
tion, as well as in others, it is wise to 
lay out the fields in a systematic man- 
ner. If you lay out a plan of your 
nurseries on a chart according to 


scale, with some study you will be 
able to locate your plantings to best 
advantage, saving in land and in the 
time of workmen. The blocks may be 
lettered or numbered, and if a copy 
of the scale plan is posted in the tool 
house, workmen can be directed to 
their operations according to the let- 
ter or number of the block in which 
the stock is located. How often have 
you known men to dig the wrong 
stock because of inadequate or in- 
accurate directions? 

A systematic plan of the fields may 
save time in cultivation. If rows are 
of uniform width, so that the rows in 
one block line up with those in an- 
other, cultivators may continue from 
one block to the next, avoiding fre- 
quent turns. 

A standard spacing may be adopted 
for rows, and larger stock placed in 
multiples of the row width. For in- 
stance, we make four feet our stand- 
ard. Large trees are spaced twelve 
feet apart. Between them we may 
interplant in 4-foot rows with vines, 
early-maturing shrubs, evergreens or 
other material which will stand shadé. 

Evergreens and other stock to be 
dug with balls should be planted in 
short rows, so that customers will not 
spend so much time walking up and 
down long rows, and for convenience 
in carrying plants to trucks where it 
is not convenient to drive over the 
TrOWS. 

Long rows are better adapted for 
stock harvested at one time, such as 
fruit trees, hedge plants and other 
shrubs. Where production is in large 
quantities, the long rows are prefer 
able. 

Adequate roads or driveways are 
important as a time-saver. Often 
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gravel is available on the nursery- 
man’s land or obtainable near by at 
small cost. If it is applied in a slack 
season, the cost of maintaining good 
roads throughout the nursery is not 
excessive. 

The second waste in the nursery is 
that of land. The importance of this 
factor depends upon the section of 
the country and the value of the land. 
The number of acres in a nursery is 
not so important as the use made of 
them. 

In localities where land is of con- 
siderable value, it will pay to have a 
survey made of the nursery and a 
plot plan drawn. Fields can then be 
laid out, marked by corner posts of 
any convenient material. We use old 
Ford axles which may be bought 
from garages for a dime apiece. With 
such posts driven into the ground 
with the top flush with soil, the men 
know how to lay out the rows in 
planting stock without seeking spe- 
cific instructions from the super- 
intendent. 

The blocks so marked may be sepa- 
rated by driveways, and these should 
be well maintained, as already men- 
tioned, and wide enough to permit 
the passage of two cars and easy turn- 
ing of corners. We have found four- 
teen feet a suitable width. 

Planting stock in straight rows not 
only gives a good appearance to the 
fields, a matter of pride, but aids in 
cultivation. Avoid point rows and 
ragged edges. Any irregular space 
may be utilized for compost piles, 
heeling-in areas or planting to some 
variety of plant for permanent source 
of supply, such as Aralia spinosa, 
rhubarb, etc. 

Another way to avoid the waste of 
land is to eliminate old blocks of un- 
salable material. Rather than have 
the unsightly areas, in which old 
stock is using up plant foods from the 
soil as it grows, the land might be 
better planted to soy beans or other 
green manure crops. Thus the fertil- 
ity of the soil will be built up, if the 
land is not needed immediately for 
nursery stock. 

We should eliminate waste of top 
soil by erosion, and a winter mulch 
with oats is suggested for that pur- 
pose in young, newly planted crops. 
Permanent cover crops can be planted 
in areas occupied by our large trees 
and specimen evergreens. This is im- 
portant in a landscape nursery. Blue 
grass or lespedeza not only will pre- 
vent soil erosion in such areas and 


relieve the necessity of cultivating to 
keep down weeds, but will afford 
easier access when we wish to dig in 
winter or wet weather. 

On a hilly section in our nursery 
we have planted our flowering crabs, 
hawthorns, etc., which we grow to 
large sizes, and have sown blue grass 
with fescue or rye grass to bind the 
soil. We need to mow this grass three 
times a year with a scythe, a saving 
in labor as compared to cultivating. 

The third important waste in the 
nursery is that concerning equipment 
and its use. A good tool saves time 
and the disposition of workmen. 
Time is wasted through the use of 
poor tools, dull tools, the wrong tool 
for the job, leaky faucets, worn-out 
hose and the like. 

Time can be saved not only by the 
use of proper tools kept in good 
shape, but by the acquisition of new 
labor-saving equipment. We have an 
evergreen carrier, a basket-shaped af- 
fair with handles, which permits two 
men to lift balled specimens on a 
truck easily and safely. The nursery- 
men’s hand truck supplied by a 
Kansas firm is a great labor-saver. By 
its use, with a ramp from the rear end 
of a truck to a point on the ground 
about twelve feet back of it, one man 
can load a truck in the time that two 
or three did the job before. 

A planting board for bedding out 
rooted cuttings and seedlings is a 
time-saver. A screen for peat, made 
of hardware cloth stretched between 
two by fours, makes it possible to 
pulverize the peat much more rapidly 
than otherwise. 

Since we built a loading platform 
alongside our packing shed we won- 
der how we did without it previously. 
While it was a considerable expense, 
this was reduced by its erection in a 
slack time. Since we avoid the use of 
block and tackle, we save not only 
time but possible injuries to the work- 
men. 

The maintenance of tools when not 
in use may be a source of consider- 
able saving. A place should be pro- 
vided where they may be hung up 
properly. A concrete trough under 
a hydrant, with a couple of stiff 
brushes, permits workmen to clean 
their tools quickly as they bring them 
in. The responsibility of keeping 
sharp all cutting tools should be given 
one man. Repairing can be done at 
odd times and overhauling and oiling 
done on rainy days. 

Loss of tools on jobs by landscape 
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crews is a great waste. Checking the 
items out of a tool room is a job that 
takes considerable time. It can be 
avoided by marking the tools assigned 
to each gang. The handles may be 
painted any bright color to show they 
are your property, and then a band 
of some other bright color on the 
lower end of the handle will indicate 
the gang to which the tool belongs. 
Don't use green, because the tool is 
easily lost in grass or shrubbery. Yel- 
low, blue and red are better colors. 

Small tools, like clippers, rules, 
shears, etc., are delivered to the fore 
man of a gang and charged to him. 
If he turns in a worn-out tool at the 
end of a season, he is given a new 
one in replacement; if he loses the 
tool, he must buy another. In this 
way we provide the workmen with 
good tools which, though they cost a 
couple of dollars, are cheaper in the 
long run than those costing 50 or 75 
cents, as one of the former will out- 
last several of the latter. 

Finally we come to an outstanding 
waste in the nursery, that of the 
material or products we grow. When 
one reads in Bailey’s Cyclopedia of 
the enormous quantities of plants 
produced in past years, according to 
federal census reports, one realizes 
that only a small percentage must 
ever have grown to maturity, the re- 
mainder representing an enormous 
waste. 

Build your supply to meet the de- 
mand as you see it ahead. A carefully 
thought out planting program will 
eliminate much waste. Don’t plant a 
large quantity of this item or that 
just because it is offered you cheap. 

Of some items there seems little 
necessity of making an annual plant- 
ing. Stock from a single block gen- 
erally provides different sizes. The 
largest may be dug one year; the re- 
mainder, if not needed in smaller 
sizes, left for next year. We might 
plant three times as much once in 
three years, instead of a small quan 
tity yearly. 

In propagating we are likely to 
overdo what is easiest to produce and 
to neglect what is difficult, but prob- 
ably more valuable. Many of our 
problems would be overcome if we 
propagated for our own use, accord- 
ing to our local demand, instead of 
establishing competition by selling 
lining-out stock or other surplus at 
low prices to others in our own terri- 
tory. 

Waste of material can be avoided 
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by eliminating the unpopular varie- 
ties from our planting list. Our list 
of varieties eliminated is now bigger 
than the list of stock we carry. There 
is better demand and more money in 
the newer and improved varieties. 

In seeking new things, unless you 
are a specialist, you can waste much 
time and material by trying to grow 
everything that comes to your notice. 
We planted thirty-seven varieties of 
philadelphus, of which only twelve 
turned out satisfactorily. Growing this 
stock for fifteen years to find that out 
represented a considerable loss. Lilacs 
are also grown in too great varieties; 
probably a half-dozen would suit all 
needs. Of Oriental poppies we have 
grown 140 varieties, but fifteen or 
twenty at most would satisfy all color 
demands. Flowering cherries and 
flowering crabs are grown in a long 
list of varieties, some of which 
couldn't be sold if seen in bloom. 
Irises easily produce an overlong list, 
also. Leave such things to the special- 
ists, and grow only the limited selec- 
tion you need. 

What we do grow, we should give 
thorough attention in the field in or- 
der to ensure the highest percentage 
of salable stock. If we have to grow 
large quantities to get a given per- 
centage of quality stock, it is an indi- 


cation of poor culture. It would be . 


better to grow smaller quantities of 
stock, give it more attention and raise 
the average quality. In this, a careful 
program of fertilizing, cultivating, 
pruning, shearing, training and spray- 
ing should be carried out. 

An inventory is an avoidance of 
waste. Only by that means can you 
know what you have to sell and be 
certain of moving your stock when it 
is salable. 


There may be, and no doubt are, 
other wastes in the nursery business, 
in the office and in other phases of 
management. These require attention 
as well, but here I have covered only 
field operations. By avoiding waste of 
time, land, equipment and material 
there we can add to our profits. 


INSPECTION by federal workers 
in 1938 of nearly 10,000,000 culti- 
vated peach trees on more than 
88,000 properties in twenty-one states 
revealed 21,523 trees with phony 
peach disease and 57,155 with mosaic 
disease. All these infected trees have 
been or are being destroyed. 





Confer on New Bill 


Meeting of State Inspection Officials at Capital on Quarantine 
Act Amendment Attended by A. A. N. Representatives 


At a meeting of state nursery in- 
spection officials called at Washing- 
ton, D. C., February 9, to consider 
the bill to amend the federal plant 
quarantine act, there were present sev- 
enteen regulatory officials, including 
three from the west coast and seven 
members of the National Plant Board. 
Also present were representatives of 
the bulb growers of the northwest, 
North Carolina and Long _ Island. 
Eight nurserymen were in attendance, 
three of whom were official represent- 
atives of the A. A. N.; namely, 
Albert F. Meehan, chairman of the 
quarantine committee; Lee McClain, 
chairman of the trade barriers com- 
mittee, and Richard P. White, execu 
tive secretary. Leonard H. Vaughan, 

Yhicago, chairman of the legislative 
Chicago, chairman of the legislativ 
committee of the Society of American 
Florists, was present. Discussion 

general approval of the bi 
brought general approval of the bill 
in its latest form, H. R. 4036. 

M. S. Yeomans, Georgia entomolo- 
gist, offered a further amendment, as 
follows: 

That the Secretary of Agriculture is 
hereby authorized, whenever he deems such 
action advisable and necessary in the sup- 
pression and prevention of spread within 
the United States of plant pests, to co- 
operate with any state, territory or district, 
and to formulate inspection standards and 
procedures which shall serve as the basis 
for the inspection and treatment of nurs- 
eries and nursery stock and the issuance 
and use of uniform inspection certificates 
authorizing the interstate shipment of nurs 
ery stock, to the extent that states co 
operating in adopting and following such 
standards and procedures will be author 
ized to issue, for interstate shipments of 
nursery stock, inspection certificates ap 
proved by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
provided, however, that such nursery stock 
may be subject to terminal inspection in 
the destination state and to such treatment 
as may be determined as being necessary 
by the plant quarantine organization of 
the destination state. 

While the proposed amendment 
was offered as merely a permissive or 
enabling clause, giving the Secretary 
of Agriculture the right to codperate 
with state regulatory officials in estab- 
lishing inspection methods, procedures 
and standards, some of those present 
felt that the amendment could be made 
a compulsory and mandatory clause. 
As some states might not be able to 
qualify under the present set-up of 
their inspection service, the adoption 
of the federal certificate by some states 


and requirement of it on shipments 
from other states might work hardship. 

R. P. White, A. A. N. secretary, 
stated that he could not speak for the 
American Association of Nurserymen 
because he had not had an oppor- 
tunity to consult the executive com- 
mittee, but he ventured that the in- 
clusion of the amendment at this late 
date might jeopardize the passage of 
the bill itself, in view of the obvious 
differences of opinion with regard to it 

The upshot was the appointment of 
a committee, consisting of Carl Daw- 
son, of Missouri, and Dr. T. J. Head 
lee, of New Jersey, representing the 
regulatory ofhcials and the National 
Plant Board, to work with the trade 
barriers committee of the A. A. N 
to draft a suitable piece of legislation 
to meet the situation. Proposals were 
discussed at a conference in the eve 
ning, and it is planned to have some 
thing definite to present for the asso 
ciation’s consideration at the Portland 
convention 


NEW QUARANTINE BILL. 
The bill to amend the plant quar 


antine act, reported in these columns 
February 15, has again been changed 
by the introduction, February 13, of 
H. R. 4036 by Representative Boy 
kin, of Alabama. It is expected that 
a companion bill, of the same text, 
will be introduced in the Senate and 
that this bill will be the one consid 
ered in committee hearings, although 
no date has yet been set for them 

The changes in H. R. 4036 from 
the previous bills introduced, H. R 
3390 and H. R. 3641, are slight ex 
cept in two instances, being clarifica 
Of chief im 
portance is the admission of rose un 
derstocks from abroad until January 
1, 1942. 

One definite change was made in 
section 14 and 15 so that honey bees 
will be excepted from the exclusion 


tions of phraseology. 


of living insects. 

More important is the second re 
vision of section 16, to add certain 
bulbs and also rose stocks to the items 
permitted entry for a limited period. 
That section now reads: 

“The propagation requirements set 
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out in this act shall not apply to 
bulbs, corms, or rootstocks (pips) of 
the following genera before the date 
specified herein, but shall so apply 
thereafter, as follows: hyacinthus and 
lilium, January 1, 1950; tulips, crocus, 
chionodoxa, galanthus, scilla, fritil- 
laria, muscari, ixia, eranthis, and con- 
vallaria, January 1, 1945; rose under- 
stocks, January 1, 1942.” 





PAPERS ON INSPECTION. 

Six papers delivered before the sec- 
tion on plant quarantine at the annual 
meeting of the American Association 
of Economic Entomologists, at Rich- 
mond, Va., December, 1938, have 
been distributed in mimeographed 
form by the bureau of entomology 
and plant quarantine of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

They occupy fifty-eight pages and 
include the addresses of E. L. Cham- 
bers, Wisconsin state entomologist; 
Lee A. Strong, chief of the federal 
bureau of entomology and plant quar 
antine; M. S. Yeomans and Milledge 
Murphey, Jr., Georgia department of 
entomology; R. P. White, A. A. N 
executive secretary; W. C. Kendall, 
chairman of car service division, As 
sociation of American Railroads, and 
Nelson B. Wentzel, superintendent, 
division of classification, Post Office 
Department. 

“These papers,” it is stated, “rep- 
resent the current opinion of federal 
and state plant quarantine officials, 
representatives of nurserymen’s asso- 
ciations and carriers, of the present 
quarantine structure and methods of 
nursery inspection and were consider- 
ed by those in attendance of such a 
substantial and important nature as 
to warrant their early publication 
and distribution.” 


FOREST SERVICE CHANGES. 
F. A. Silcox, chief of the federal 


forest service, has announced trans- 
fers affecting three regional offices. 
C. J. Buck, regional forester of the 
north Pacific area, will be transferred 
to the Washington office in the ca- 
pacity of general inspector and special 
assistant to Mr. Silcox. He will be 
replaced at Portland, Ore., by Lyle F. 
Watts, at present regional forester of 
the north central region. Jay H. 


Price, now regional forester of the 
California area, will replace Mr. 
Watts. 
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FEDERAL NURSERIES. 


To offset another concerted attempt 
to obtain federal funds for the old 
shelterbelt project and an appropria- 
tion of $100,000 for production pur’ 
poses under the Norris-Doxey act, a 
thorough statement has been prepared 
by Richard P. White, A. A. N. ex- 
ecutive secretary, under the title, “An 
Economical Farm-Forestry Program,” 
occupying a dozen mimeographed 
pages. Figures and statements are in- 
cluded to support the summary that 
occupies the first page of the presenta- 
tion, which ought to be effective in in- 
forming congressmen as to the current 
situation. The summary follows: 


It is becoming increasingly evident from 
the forest survey authorized by the Mc- 
Sweeney-McNary act of 1928 and from 
the reports of the national forest reserva- 
tion commission, that protection of our 
forests and forest producing lands from 
fire, insects and diseases is the most im- 
portant need of our forest lands—not a 
tremendous planting program. In the pub- 
lic welfare and in the name of economy 
it would seem unwise, therefore, to in- 
crease appropriations for the federal pro- 
duction of planting stock. Consequently, 
the $100,000 for production purposes un- 
der the Norris-Doxey act appearing on 
page 334 of the 1940 federal budget 
should be deleted as an unnecessary ex- 
penditure. 

Planting needs of all federal agencies 
are more than adequately provided for. 
In the past twelve years federally owned 
and operated nurseries have increased 
from eleven to ninety-one and the acreage 
in nursery stock production has increased 
over the same period from 165.2 acres 
to 6,075 acres. Production in 1938 totaled 
approximately 500,000,000 trees and 
shrubs. 


It is shown by the annual reports of 
the forest service that states purchasing 
trees and shrubs from commercial nurs- 
eries do so at a less cost per thousand 
than those states growing nursery stock 
in tax supported nurseries. The prairie 
states forestry project has been the most 
uneconomical means of free tree distribu- 
thon, 


Commercial nurseries are equipped to 
grow all stock required by all federal 
agencies, and have the experience, land, 
equipment and capital to do so. Costs to 
the federal government per thousand trees 
would be materially reduced. 

Tax-supported nurseries are growing 
nursery stock of ornamental character, 
which directly competes with the legiti- 
mate business of established commercial 
nurseries. 


It would be in the public welfare and 
at the same time a move to economy if 
no further appropriations or allocations of 
federal funds were made for federal pro- 
duction of nursery stock. Any attempt to 


again revive the old shelterbelt project 
under whatever name or disguise should 
be prevented. Federal agencies now pro- 
ducing nursery stock should be granted 
continuing appropriations, so that con- 
tracts could be made for growing of such 
stock as they need from one fiscal year to 
the next. 





ADVERTISING MATS. 


A. A. N. members last week re- 
ceived from the Washington office a 
sheet showing eleven advertisements, 
suitable for single-column and double- 
column newspaper space, of which 
mats are available at 35 or 50 cents 
each, and seven additional illustrations 
for such advertisements, available in 
electrotype form from $1.90 to $2.90. 
By the use of such advertising mate- 
rial members of the association ought 
to obtain material help in boosting 
sales the coming spring. 





SOCIAL SECURITY LAW. 


Amendment to the social security 
law has been introduced to Congress 
by Representative Ramspeck, of 
Georgia, as H. R. 189, defining agri- 
cultural labor exempt under the law 
as “including any supervisory, clerical 
or mechanical service incidental and 
necessary to any agricultural pursuit; 
any service performed in connection 
with the packing, packaging, storage, 
transportation, or marketing at 
wholesale or retail of agricultural 
products;” . . . “And provided fur- 
ther, that all of any such services 
shall be performed in connection with 
the handling as above provided of 
agricultural products, substantially all 
of which shall have been produced 
upon the premises of such an owning 
or leasing employer.” 

Such an interpretation of agricul- 
tural labor would settle the problems 
of some nurserymen, and they should 
take up this matter with their con- 
gressmen. 

Because of the current view of 
those concerned with the administra- 
tion of the social security law that it 
should be extended to cover agricul- 
tural labor as soon as it is feasible, 
there is some question as to the likeli- 
hood of passage of such amendments 
as would extend the agricultural ex- 
emption at present. 
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“On to Portland!” 


Special Train to the Coast and Program of Entertainment Planned for 
A. A. N. Convention Double Inducements to Make Western Trip Next July 


Entertainment plans being brought 
to completion by the resourceful 
arrangements committee under E. 
“Mike” Dering for the convention of 
the American Association of Nurs- 
erymen, at Portland, Ore., July 11 to 
13, include so varied a program that, 
in conjunction with the other oppor- 
tunities afforded by the western trip. 
it is expected to attract a large at- 
tendance. New features are constantly 
being proposed, and the committee's 
present problem consists in arranging 
a place for each event, in order to 
include as many as possible. 

For those who travel to the con 
vention by the special train leaving 
Chicago on the morning of July §, 
the convention will be of double dura 
tion, four days spent en route and five 
or six days in Portland. Eastern nurs 
erymen are expected to arrive in Chi 
cago to embark on the special train 
Cars will come up from Texas by way 
of Kansas City to be joined to the spe- 
cial train at St. Paul, Minn. With the 
facilities to be provided by the Great 
Northern railroad, the special train 
will be a young convention in itself. 

The train will leave Chicago, 
Wednesday, July 5, at 10 a. m,, ar 
riving at St. Paul at 6 p. m., to be 
joined by the cars from the south. 
The following morning will be spent 
crossing the wheat fields of North Da- 
kota. Arrival after luncheon at Glas 


Going-to-the-Sun Mountain 


gow, Mont., will afford a full after 
noon for a trip by motorbus to Fort 
Peck dam, the largest earth-filled dam 
in the world. The evening will carry 
passengers into the Rocky mountains, 
and next morning they will be in Gla 
cier national park. After entertain 
ment on the lawn of the Glacier park 
hotel by the Blackfoot Indians, there 
will follow that unforgettable bus ride 
through the mountains, along glaciers, 
lakes, streams and waterfalls, up over 
the mile-high Going-to-the-Sun_ high- 
way, to look down upon immense ever- 
green forests, valleys of flowers and 
lakes below. Luncheon will be at the 
hotel on the shore of the glacier-cooled 
Lake McDonald. In the afternoon the 
motorbuses will carry the party on 
through the park to Belton, the west- 
ern gateway, where the train will be 
rejoined. Crossing the state of Wash- 
ington, the party will reach Seattle 
early July 8, transferring to a steamer 
for Victoria, B. C., to see the sights 
there. In late afternoon the return 
journey will be made on the steamer, 
including the dinner hour, to reach 
Seattle at 9 p. m. Arrival at Port 
land will be at 7 a. m., Sunday, July 9 

Full details of the schedule and cost 
of the trip will appear in the next 


issue. The fares are based on a rate 


of $137.45 for one person in a lower 
berth, to include all expenses from 
Chicago to Portland and rail fare re 





turning by any route desired. As spe- 
cial Pullman equipment must be re- 
quested by the railroad far in advance, 
William J. Smart, chairman of the 
transportation committee, asks that 
persons desiring special space, such as 
drawing room or compartment, notify 
him at Dundee, IIl., as early as pos- 
sible. 

Seattle nurserymen 
train and, with some of their Pacific 
coast fellows, probably travel with the 
party to Victoria and down to Port 
land. Sunday morning, at Portland, 
will be given over to nursery trips and 
the afternoon to a tour of the city and 
Washington park, followed by a pic 
nic supper. One day will be devoted 
to an automobile trip making the 
Mount Hood loop, with a salmon bake 
at midday and dinner at Timberline 
Lodge. Another day of festivity will 
be a carnival, the program of which 
is to be announced later. The enter 
tainment feature at the hotel will be 
the “Dude Ranch,” opening Monday 
night. The usual banquet will provide 
further entertainment, and a number 


will meet the 


of minor features are on the cards 
The business sessions will be important, 
and speakers of national reputation are 
expected to appear on the program 

In the preparations for the conven 
tion the Oregon nurserymen have the 
aid of their fellow tradesmen in Wash 
ington and California. Parties of vis 


. 
er 





in Glacier National Park. 





itors who continue down the coast to 
Seattle and Los Angeles will find fur- 
ther entertainment at those cities. Of 
course, the Golden Gate International 
Exposition will be in full swing at San 
Francisco, an event which will attract 
many. So it is anticipated that, as a 
notable vacation, in addition to attend- 
ance at the national convention, the 
Portland event will draw many from 
all parts of the country. All nursery- 
men and their families are invited, 
whether A. A. N. members at present 
or not. 


So that ample provision may be 
made for their entertainment, the lo- 
cal committee is anxious to know as 
early as possible the number of vis- 
itors that may be expected, so that 
the entertainment plans and budget 
may conform. The transportation 
committee likewise needs an early esti- 
mate as to the accommodations that 
will be required. Details of the spe- 
cial train will appear in the next issue, 
and entertainment events will be more 
fully described subsequently. Mail- 
ings will be made by highway depart- 
ments of Pacific coast states and other 
bureaus to persons interested, at a 
later date. If you are planning to go 
to Portland, or might be interested in 
going, please fill in the coupon below 
for preliminary registration, and if you 
want detailed information on any sub- 
ject, it will be supplied by the editorial 
office or through one of the conven- 
tion committees. 


FOR MINNESOTA FORESTS. 


Appearing before the house appro- 
priations committee of the Minnesota 
legislature, at St. Paul, February 17, 
State Forester Ellery A. Foster asked 
increased appropriations for fire pre- 
vention, timber management and the 
state nursery. 

He recommended increasing the 
appropriation for management of state 
timber from $70,000 for the current 
two years to $180,000 in the next 
biennium, expanding the forest fire 
protection fund from $388,000 to 
$554,000 and boosting the appropria- 
tion for the state nursery from 
$13,000 to $39,000 for 1940-41. 

The increase of $26,000 asked for 
the state nursery at Badora would go 
principally toward stepping up tree 
production from the present annua! 
rate of seven million seedlings to the 
nursery’s capacity of twenty million. 
In addition, this money would go to 
match $1,500,000 in federal W. P. A. 
funds that are now being spent in 
several forestry projects, the state 
forester said. 


CALL ILLINOIS MEETING. 


Members of the Illinois State Nurs- 
erymen’s Association will meet at the 
Hotel La Salle, Chicago, March 9, for 
the first of the three special meetings 
to be held during the year to keep in 
touch with legislation and other mat- 


ters of interest. The time set is 7:30 





ARE YOU GOING TO PORTLAND? 





Editor, American Nurseryman, 


I am going to Portland 


My party will include 


By other train 
Please send me train itinerary.... 


Auto road maps 


Name 
Firm 


Address .... 





508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


~certainly... 


I intend traveling by Train on the Convention Special 
.Automobile............ 
..--+---Glacier park folders..... 


Golden Gate exposition folders 


...-probably............ 


children 


....women, 


..Airplane.... 
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p. m. It will not be a supper meet- 
ing, although a buffet luncheon may 
be served at the close. Secretary Miles 
W. Bryant was in Chicago from 
Princeton, IIl., last week to make the 
arrangements. 


OHIO INSPECTION HEAD. 


Reorganization within the Ohio 
state department of agriculture under 
the new director, John T. Brown, has 
resulted in the formation of a new 
division of plant industry to take the 
place of the former division of plant 
industry and the division of feeds and 
fertilizers. The newly constituted di- 
vision of plant industry is made up 
of four sections, insect and plant dis- 
ease control, seed inspection, api- 
culture, feeds and fertilizers. 

Stanley E. Laybourne has been 
made chief of the new division of 
plant industry, and John W. Baringer 
has been appointed specialist in charge 
of insect and plant disease control. 

Mr. Baringer is well known to 
nurserymen in the state, because he 
has been engaged in nursery and seed 
inspection work at Painesville since 
1930. Born August 30, 1895, at 
Jamestown, Ind., he received his A. B. 
degree from Wabash College in 1918 
and his M. S. degree from Ohio State 
University in 1924; his postgraduate 
work included plant pathology and 
plant physiology. He was employed 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture on cereal disease prob- 
lems in Ohio and other states from 
1918 to 1929. He was married in 
1919 and has two sons, Robert E., 18, 
a freshman at Fenn College, in Cleve- 
land, and J. Richard, 4 years old. 





PLANT PATENTS. 


The following new plant patents 
were issued the past month, accord- 
ing to Rummler, Rummler & Wood- 
worth, Chicago: 

No. 313. Chrysanthemum. Edward C. 
Geiger, North Wales, Pa., assignor to Wil- 
liam A. Geiger & Sons, Inc., North Wales, 
Pa. A new and distinct variety of chrysan- 
themum plant, characterized particularly by 
its prolific production of a large percentage 
of perfect blooms having a large cushion 
of lemon yellow, edged with petals of pure 
white arranged perpendicular to the stem. 

No. 314. Rose. Frederick H. Howard, 
Montebello, Cal. A new and distinct vari- 
ety of rose plant characterized particularly 
by its vigor, productiveness, comparative 
freedom from mildew, and its large blooms 
of distinctive coloring, fruity tea fragrance, 
splendid keeping qualities and continued 
brilliancy from early bud stage to fully 
opened bloom. 
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Polygonum and Some of Its Kin 


First of Two Articles on Smartweeds, a Family Which Contains 
Plants of More Than Ordinary Ornamental Value—By C. W. Wood 


The buckwheat family, which is 
made up of thirty genera and over 
700 species, including the smart- 
weeds, which head our present notes, 
is perhaps better known for its eco- 
nomic plants, such as the rhubarb 
(rheum), docks (rumex) and buck- 
wheat (fagopyrum), than it is for 
ornamental material; even so, the 
family contains not a few really good 
things in the latter class and a num- 
ber of more than ordinary value. In 
fact, there are so many it is going to 
take careful choosing to get them in 
two articles. 

Polygonum heads the list, not 
necessarily because it is the best of 
the genera from the garden stand- 
point, but rather because it seems to 
dominate the scene by weight of 
numbers when one starts to survey 
the entire family. There may be 
valid reasons for the neglect of some 
plant groups—reasons such as difh- 
culties in their culture, lack of beauty 
in foliage or flower, invasive growth, 
etc.—but these arguments cannot be 
advanced against the smartweeds, 
when they are viewed as a whole. 
To be sure, any group of more than 
200 species is pretty sure to yield 
some weeds, and we find that true of 
polygonum, but, on the other hand, 
it also contains some varieties which 
can take their places in the smartest 
company. 

Most of the worth-while polyg- 
onums are hardy border plants, ask- 
ing for no more than ordinary care, 
except in the case of bog species, and 
some of these can often be made hap- 
py under common border treatment. 
For the greater part, they are easy 
border subjects, which are propagated 
easily from seeds, divisions or cut- 
tings. Unless otherwise stated in the 
following notes, it is to be taken for 
granted that the plant requires no 
special care. 

Polygonum affine is one of the 
good Himalayan species, a 15-inch 
to 18-inch plant with dense spikes 
of small but showy rosy-red flowers 
during August and September. The 
late summer and autumn-blooming 
habit of many smartweeds is one of 
their greatest assets, a fact that will 
become apparent as one’s knowledge 


of the genus increases. The leaves, 
mostly oblanceolate or spatulate, are 
nearly all radical, making a tufted 
growth which spreads into broad 
mats in time and creates a pleasing 
picture. It is hardy enough for all 
except the coldest parts of the coun 
try (in northern Michigan it suffers 
severely during snowless periods of 
cold weather, and so we cannot de- 
pend upon its being permanent). It 
is small enough for large rock gar- 
dens and makes a splendid ornament 
for the front of borders, where it 
can be given a cool situation, prefer- 
ably part shade in the climate of the 
middle west. 

Another Himalayan species, P. am- 
plexicaule, is sometimes listed in 
American catalogues, though 
sees the name more often than he 
does the true plant, according to my 
experience. Two native species, 
P. Muhlenbergii and the dry land 
form of P. amphibium, which is va 
riety terrestre of botanists, are, or 
have been, masquerading under the 
Himalayan’s name. All three are of 
some value in their places, but it 
does not help P. amplexicaule, the 
best of the lot, to have the others 
assuming its name. The last grows 
as much as three feet tall, with large 
rosy-red flowers covering as much 
as six inches of the top of each wiry 
stem. The two American plants are 
highly variable, showing much differ 
ence in leaf formation, according to 
their habitats. Both are found 
throughout most of the eastern states 
and may be examined by interested 
growers in those sections. The typi- 
cal forms are found in bogs and 
other wet places, but both have dry 
land forms. 

A plant found throughout north- 
ern Europe and northern Asia, 
P. Bistorta, was a favorite with 
herbalists of old, filling an important 
part in the home doctoring of those 
days, when its astringent roots were 
thought to be a cure for many ills. 
The type is quite ornamental in it 
self, though it cannot be compared 
with its variety superbum, which is, 
I believe, a product of gardens, hav 
ing the normally cylindrical spike re- 
duced to a distinct conical head, and 


one 


the pinkish cast of the type flower 
has been changed to a distinct pleas- 
ing pink. It grows to a height of 
about fifteen inches, and the long- 
lasting flowers are not to be despised 
as cutting material. 

If you are fond of variegated foli 
age you will like the Japanese plant, 
P. filiforme variegatum, known to 
gardeners as the marbled jumpseed. 
Although it is not so robust as the 
type, material that I have seen grows 
more than the foot and one-half 
mentioned by Bailey. In fact, in one 
garden that I formerly visited it grew 
as high as four feet, and a friend in 
the east tells me he has grown it a 
foot higher than that. It is a splen 
did plant for the hardy border, where 
it can have slightly more than the 
ordinary amount of moisture. Par 
enthetically, spectacular effects with 
most polygonums depend upon a 
liberal supply of water, though most 
of them will do fairly well under 
usual border treatment when that is 
not available. Our present plant has 
leaves which are marbled yellow and 
green, and that is its fortune, the 
slender spikes of white flowers being 
rather unshowy, though they are an 
added attraction, to be sure. 

Asia, especially the Himalayan 
region, is bountifully blessed with 
smartweeds (perhaps it would be 
smarter to call them by their other 
name, knotweed, because gardeners 
seem to be prejudiced against smart 
weeds), few of which are hardy in 
my climate, though most of them 
should be able to go through the 
winters from Chicago southward. 
Among them P. campanulatum in its 
variety roseum, which produces 
graceful sprays of soft carmine flow 
ers on 2-foot to 3-foot plants during 
June and July, is particularly valua 
ble for cutting. Another of this 
class is P. chinense, which is known 
in trade circles, when known at all, 
as P. cymosum. Because of its in 
vasive nature, it should be kept away 
from choice plants, because it will 
spread into every nook and cranny 
if given the opportunity, but it is a 
splendid thing all summer with its 
graceful panicles of pure white flow- 
ers on 3-foot plants. A rose-colored 





10 


form is also mentioned, though | 
have never seen it and believe I 
should prefer the white anyway. 
This is a quite tender plant, perhaps 
only suited to the south, but there 
it should be good property. 

Going from the tender ones to va- 
rieties which are adapted to the 
northern states, the first one that 
comes to mind is P. sericeum, a Siber 
ian plant that I had years ago and 
have only recently seen mentioned 
again. My notes on its garden be- 
havior say it is one of the best of 
the species, growing eighteen inches 
to two feet in height and producing 
spirea-like heads of white flowers in 
late summer. It does not spread and 
does well in ordinary border soil. 
Two other Asians, P. sachalinense 
and P. Sieboldi, deserve the atten- 
tion of planters, especially those with 
wet soil to clothe. The former is a 
particularly bold plant, making a 10- 
foot to 12-foot growth, spreading 
vigorously and rapidly by means of 
underground rootstocks. In fact, it 
is likely to make a nuisance of itself 
if there is anything else in its neigh- 
borhood. It is a leafy plant, with 
oblong leaves from eight inches to 
a foot in length and with small green 
ish flowers of no great consequence. 
Although it is at its best in the bog, 
like most other smartweeds, it will 
adjust itself to almost any condition 
and is suitable for planting in almost 
any rough spot. It is probably best, 
certainly most easily, propagated by 
division. The other, P. Sieboldi, is 
not quite so hardy, sometimes winter- 
killing in northern Michigan. It is 
showier in flower, having dense ra- 
cemes of small white flowers, and 
can, because it is less invasive, be 


trusted in more select company. Its 
height of six feet or so (perhaps more 
farther south) puts it among the 
stately ones. 

There are a number of small polyg- 
onums that should interest rock gar- 
deners. A Himalayan species, P. 
vaccinifolium, is one of the best of 
these that I have grown, though it is 
too tender for general cultivation this 
far north. I cannot say with any 
degree of authority just what the 
plant will stand in the way of cold, 
but correspondence with a number 
of gardeners reveals the fact that it 
is hardy in New Jersey and on Long 
Island and would probably adapt it- 
self to most parts south of latitude 
forty degrees. Wherever it can be 
grown it should make a strong ap- 
peal to gardeners, its trailing stems 
set with huckleberry-like leaves and 
deep pink flowers in 2-inch racemes 
on 5-inch stems making it a conspicu 
ous inhabitant of the August and Sep- 
tember garden. But the real beauty 
of the plant comes later, when the 
foliage takes on the bright hues of 
highly colored trees in autumn. It is 
a plant of much merit that should be 
thoroughly tested for hardiness. An- 
other Himalayan, P. sphzrostachy- 
um, related to P. affine, according to 
Bailey, and to P. Bistorta, if some 
European authors are followed, is 
hardier than the next preceding— 
hardy enough, in fact, for all but the 
coldest parts of the country—and 
would undoubtedly make a _ good 
plant for the neighborhood grower. 
Its broad cylinders of bright carmine 
flowers in autumn are worth the little 
effort it takes to provide an acid soil 
and some water during dry weather. 
One more species, P. equisetiforme, 


Pioneer Officers of Michigan Association Honored at Recent Convention. 
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will have to close this first article on 
polygonums. The latter simulates, 
as the specific name indicates, an 
equisetem, or horsetail, though its 
gracefully arching wiry stems grow 
ing to fifteen inches, which are stud- 
ded with small white flowers during 
the summer, are unlike any true 
horsetail. Anyone who can grow 
Corsican plants will be delighted with 
this strangely attractive plant for the 
warm, sunny parts of his plantings, 
especially on the top of a protected 
wall. 

These notes on the buckwheat will 
be concluded in the succeeding issue. 


HIGHWAY PROJECTS. 


The highway department of the 
state of New Jersey has advertised for 
sealed bids for nursery stock to be 
used on a federal highway beautifica 
tion project in Bergen county. The 
bid calls for 4,536 shrubs, 1,854 vines 
and 252 trees. Itemized lists of the 
material needed may be procured from 
the state highway department office, 
Trenton. Bids will be opened at 
noon March 8, at the office of the 
highway department. 

Bids were received by the highway 
department of the state of North 
Carolina, February 28, on nursery 
stock to be used on a federal highway 
beautification project in Durham 
county. The specifications called for 
forty-five Abelia grandiflora, thirty 
Jasminum nudiflorum, sixty Cotone 
aster horizontalis and 165 Berberis 


Thunbergii. 


MICHIGAN PIONEERS. 


At the convention of the Michigan 
Association of Nurserymen last month, 
as reported in the February 15 issue, 
were present the officers who piloted 
the organization during the first twelve 
years of its history. At the banquet 
they were presented with tie clasps 
with engraved pendants like honorary 
society keys. Later the photographer 
took their picture in the front of the 
banquet hall, in the straw sombreros 
which all the diners wore that evening. 
As they appear in the illustration on 
this page, they are Bert Manahan, of 
the Pontiac Nursery Co., Romeo, 
former president; Wilbur F. Ilgen- 
fritz, of I. E. Ilgenfritz’ Sons Co., Mon 
roe, former vice-president, and C. A. 
Krill, of the Prudential Nursery Co., 
Kalamazoo, former secretary-treasurer. 
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A Bamboo for the North 


Variety Received from Federal Division of Plant Introduction Grown for Eight Years 
at Kingston, R. I., Has Promise — By A. E. Stene, Rhode Island Experiment Station 


About eight years ago the Rhode 
Island experiment station received 
from the division of plant introduction 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture a few roots of bamboo 
under the name of Phyllostachys Ne 
vinii. The roots were planted in a me- 
dium sandy soil underlaid with sand 
and gravel. The plants have been 
growing steadily ever since and have 
spread out somewhat from the original 
area. Growth for the first two or 
three years was not vigorous, and 
there was some freezing back of culms, 
but apparently no winterkilling of 
roots even during the severe winters 
of 1933-34 and 1934-35. The follow- 
ing table of minimum temperatures 
for the four coldest winter months re- 
corded at a near-by weather station 
will indicate the severity of winter 
climate under which the plants have 
been growing: 
Winter of: Dec. 
1933-4 - 


Jan. Feb. March 


1] 7 10 
1935-6 18 12 4 
1936-7 l 3 11 
1937-8 6 14 34 11 

No mulch or other covering has 
been used for the plants since the first 
winter after planting in 1931. Since 
1936 culms have lived over winter 
and have made some growth the 


16 

1934-5 3 l O 23 
6 
5 


second season sufficient to attain a 
height of about twelve feet and with 
a diameter of about one-half inch. 
During the past season canes were 
cut and used satisfactorily for staking 
lilies in an adjoining experimental plat. 

The patch has received each year 
about 800 pounds per acre of a 5-8-6 
fertilizer, and this has produced good 
growth even on the light and rather 
droughty soil where now grown. If 
the plants had been set in a richer, 
deeper soil on a sheltered site with 
southern exposure, it is believed they 
would have attained a considerably 
more vigorous growth and a size suit 
able for most plant stake purposes 
Probably, also, the cane can be in- 
creased somewhat in height and 
diameter by thinning culms and shal 
low cultivating in narrow rows. Even 
if the culms should winterkill, the 
plants would probably grow to a 
height of from eight to ten feet and 
sufficiently strong for light stakes 
The rapidity of growth is shown in 
the illustration at the left, from a 
photograph taken May 28, when some 
of the culms were five feet high, as 
compared with two seasons’ growth 
shown in the illustration at the right, 
from a photograph made October 22, 
1937. The pole held up for compari- 


son was ten feet in length; so it is 
apparent some of the 2-year-old canes 
were twelve feet high. 

Recent correspondence with the 
federal Department of Agriculture 
casts some doubt on the correctness ct 
the Latin name under which this bam- 
boo was sent out. But whatever its 
name, it seems to have considerable 
promise of usefulness as a source of 
plant stakes for the northern states, 
where winter temperatures do not go 
lower than in Rhode Island. Since 
the roots have come through such 
severe temperatures as prevailed dur 
ing the winters of 1934 to 1936 with 
out protection, it is probable that they 
will survive somewhat lower tempera 
tures if well mulched. Furthermore, 
if they can be set where spreading by 
rootstalk is not objectionable or where 
it can be checked by cultivation, the 
plant may be of value where screens 
and low windbreaks are needed dur 
ing the summer months or even as 
ornamental plants in the composition 
of the landscape. 


THE use of compost as a mulch 
fertilizer around trees and shrubbery 
in a landscape planting has proved 
effective. 





Young Shoots of Bamboo at Rhode Island Station, and Two-year Growth Reaching Twelve Feet High. 
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Use of Plant Materials in the Landscape 


Choice of Plants in Landscape Effects and Subsequent Care and Maintenance, 
Concluded from Preceding Issue—By Florence B. Robinson, University of Illinois 


Under all circumstances the choice 
of material that is suited to the site 
and function is important, not only 
from the standpoint of design, but 
also of upkeep and maintenance. 

Public plantings differ from private 
plantings in their requirements. And 
here again the first choice is impor- 
tant and frequent disregard of this 
essential difference results in many 
poor effects, either threadbare and 
shabby or overcrowded and leggy. 

The plant materials sort themselves 
into groups suited to various pur- 
poses and places. If we avail our- 
selves of this natural suitability, we 
benefit by the lessened amount of up- 
keep; if we disregard it, we must con- 
stantly watch and tend the plants we 
grow, . watering, feeding, pruning, 
mulching, spraying. And when we 
stop, the plants go! 

Let us note the requirements of use 
in the various groups of plantings. 
Such may be separated into public, 
semipublic and private areas. Under 
public places we should list the areas 
about public buildings; educational 
areas, as school grounds, arboretums 
and botanical gardens; open spaces, 
as parks, squares and playgrounds; 
and traficways of all sorts, such as 
highways, streets, avenues, boule- 
vards and parkways. Semipublic 
areas are closely related and of the 
same nature, so far as planting is con- 
cerned. This group includes those 
institutions, hospitals and other places 
which come under private ownership, 
but are definitely related to the life 
of the community. And under pri- 
vate are classed homes and estates, 
both city and country, with their at- 
tendant lawns, gardens, borders, 
woodlands and orchards. Each of 
these divisions makes definite require- 
ments of plants and planting, and for 
each there may be presumed a defi- 
nite amount and type of care and 
upkeep. 

The planting about public build- 
ings is usually limited in area and 
should be on a large scale in keeping 
with the scale of the building. By 
that I do not mean necessarily ex- 
tensive, but rather plants of larger 
size and coarser texture, instead of 
groups of shrubs. It must be bold 


and positive in character, expressive 
of the power and dignity that inheres 
in government. When these things 
are recognized we find here small 
trees rather than shrubs, and those 
of a sort that will thrive under neg- 
lect, ornamental at all seasons, and 
fairly long-lived—crategus and malus 
are excellent, also carpinus, cercis, 
weeping mulberry and the weeping 
sophora. Under some circumstances 
it may be permissible to use Catalpa 
Bungei or columnar poplars, though 
these are not usually so good as the 
foregoing. Sometimes the artificiality 
of the environment of a public build- 
ing leads to a formal ground pattern 
which is seasonal and which requires 
much and rather constant labor. I 
am reminded of the City Hall in De- 
troit, surrounded by pavements and 
skyscrapers and jostled by the hurry- 
ing crowds, with a tiny space in front 
for planting. The carpet bed there is 
a gay and colorful touch in keeping 
with the wholly artificial setting and 
brightens a drab and rather dreary 
scene. At the present day this is 
practically the only possible use for 
a carpet bed. Bold, harsh, positive, 
artificial, it does here serve a purpose. 

Educational areas, having usually 
larger space, need some screening 
and enclosure and naturally use a 
larger list of materials, including 
shrubs as well as trees. For arbo- 
retums and botanical gardens there is 
naturally no limit except the ability 
to make the plants grow. But about 
schools it is essential to provide plants 
of extreme hardiness and of a sort 
that will not tempt youth to climb or 
break. Many trees may be used, but 
the shrub list is still more or less 
limited—such plants as berberis, rho- 
dotypos, ligustrums and some of the 
viburnums are among the most use- 
ful, with a long foilage season alter- 
nated with winter fruits or other 
color, great hardiness and the ability 
to withstand hard usage. 

Open spaces differ in requirement 
according to location and the amount 
of use they receive. Squares in the 
heart of a city call for fine trees 
and good sod. Few shrubs are per- 
missible and those only of the most 
hardy type—lycium, Acanthopanax 


pentaphyllum, crategus (preferably 
the smooth and shiny-leaved sorts), 
possibly ligustrum and arrowwood 
and barberry. And the tree list is 
limited by conditions of soil and at- 
mosphere. I should recommend not 
more than a half-dozen sorts here— 
the same half dozen that are suitable 
for city streets—pin oak, European 
linden, oriental sycamore, sweet gum, 
perhaps American elm, though that 
bears a large question mark today, 
and in the worst conditions ailanthus 
and the poplars. Larger parks add 
increasingly to the list, gradually cut- 
ting out the exotics and introductions 
until in the great country parks we 
have native plants in great variety 
according to their natural associa: 
tions. 

Streets are in a class by themselves. 
The requirements for a good street 
tree are exacting and rigid and only a 
few trees can meet them, and a few 
more are added to the list because 
they have some characteristic so su- 
perb that it compensates for their 
deficiencies. 

A good street tree should possess 
the following characters—be entirely 
hardy and long-lived; not too slow- 
growing; strong of fiber, not brittle 
nor given to breaking in storms; 
tolerant to smoke and soot and dust 
and gases; neat and not messy in its 
habits, not dropping a constant litter 
around it; with foliage that easily 
washes clean in a rain; of a height and 
spread suited to the width of the par- 
ticular street; naturally high-branch- 
ing with ascending branches; with a 
firm, tough bark that is not easily 
bruised or damaged; giving a good 
shade, but not too dense to keep the 
pavements damp; with a root system 
that is good, compact and restricted 
or capable of being restricted; able to 
exist with minimum food and mois- 
ture; of good form, good color, good 
texture, good habits. Not many trees 
are so good. 

A few almost meet the conditions 
—pin oak, orinetal plane, linden, 
ginkgo, liquidamber, sophora. To 
this list we usually add the American 
elm because of its superb beauty of 
form, though it is often afflicted with 
a weak crotch and frequently needs 
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spraying, and the thornless variety 
of honey locust, although it develops 
a droop in its branches which may 
be troublesome and its seed pods are 
a nuisance. In suburban districts 
maples may be added for their fine 
color and form, in spite of the insects 
which may infest them. 


Now turn to private properties for 
contrast. These call for greater re- 
finement of material and more inti- 
macy of effect, and they are usually 
provided with more efficient care. 
Here shrubs mingle with canopy trees 
and ground-cover plants. The nearer 
we approach the buildings the more 
refined the plants should be, the 
more careful their arrangement and 
the more meticulous their care. While 
the distant borders and woodland 
margins may be left to nature, re- 
ceiving only an occasional cleaning 
and thinning, the grounds in the 
immediate vicinity of the house must 
be kept clean and shapely and thrifty 
in growth. This means that sucker- 
ing plants like rhus and rubus and 
sassafras should be kept out of the 
more intimate or the smaller areas. 
They soon wreck a refined, carefully 
designed border with their pushing, 
careless suckers all around. Lawn 
borders, at their best, require con- 
stant supervision and training, regu- 
lar pruning, spraying, etc. 

When I say pruning, I mean prun- 
ing and not shearing or butchering. 
I am sure you all have had many 
occasions to swear at the results of a 
pair of pruning shears in careless, un- 
skilled or stupid hands, Actually I 
once had a young pin oak delivered 
to me with the leader and the tips of 
all the main branches cut off—hope- 
lessly ruined. Can you conceive it? 
The natural shape, growth and tex- 
ture of any plant are far more beauti- 
ful than the hard outlines thus pro- 
duced or the warped result of the 
future growth after such cutting. 


There is still one type of plant of 
which I have made no mention, the 
vines. The use and misuse of vines 
is a curious commentary on the 
powers of observation of the average 
individual. I wonder why people so 
often build costly walls of fine brick 
or handsome stone upon which to 
hang great smothering curtains of 
vine? To be sure, cover and conceal 
ment has its place and function. If 
the building be ugly or badly propor- 
tioned or otherwise in bad taste, it 
may be desirable to hide it or blot it 








FLOWERING CRABS 
FOR LINING OUT 


These trees are all grafted and have been growing two years in field 
rows. There are in this assortment many choice and rare sorts. 
Flowering Crabs are in strong demand in all localities, and the in- 
dications point toward an increasing demand. 


All items are dug and labeled and in storage ready for immediate 


delivery or for spring delivery. 


MALUS ATROSANGUINEA 
(CARMINE CRAB) 


Very heavy bloomer with dark pink 
flowers. Fruit small, red. Height, i2 
to 15 feet. 
375 18 to 24inches ... 
2 to 3 feet 
3 to 4 feet 


MALUS BACCATA JACKII 
A large white-flowering variety with 
exceptionally large dark scarlet fruit. 
Height, 12 to 15 feet 
75 18 to 24 inches 


MALUS BREVIPES FLORIBUNDA 
A large-flowering variety of Brevipes. 

A heavy bloomer. 
*40 18 to 24inches ............10¢ 
210 2 to 3 feet 2he 


BRIAR X MERCIER 
A very heavy fruiting variety, branches 
being loaded with small blood-red ap- 
ples. 


MALUS CASHMERE 
50 2 to 3 feet 
175 3 to 4 feet 


MALUS FLORIBUNDA 
Flowers red in bud, turning to almost 
white. Fruit very small but prolific. 
yellow turning to red. Height, 12 to 15 
feet. 
50 2to3 feet. 04400 0e0enee 
175 3 to 4 feet : owe .. . 306 


MALUS FUSCA (OREGON CRAB) 
The only native crab apple of the 
Pacific states. Flowers pinkish white 
with yellow fruit flushed with red 
Height, 15 to 20 feet. 

75 2 to 3 feet 


MALUS HARTWEGII 


BD BOW MOs cn ceccsccacsvcces 25e 


MALUS PLATYCARPA HOOPESII 
An improved form of pay caren. 
50 3 to 4 feet ...... 30¢ 


MALUS SIEBOLDII 
ARBORESCENS 
Flowers dark pink in bud, later almost 
white. Fruit berrylike, small, pinkish 
red and yellow. Height, 20 to 25 feet 
25 2 to 3 feet ae ...B8e 
OP BOR SON ccccccces . . 306 


MALUS SPECTABILIS ALBA 
A white-flowering form of f apes tabilis 
25 2 to 3 feet 25e 
175 3 to 4 feet 


MALUS PRUNIFOLIA 
(PEAR-LEAVED CRAB) 


Large white flowers, very prolific 
Handsome red or yellow fruit about 
one inch across. Height, 15 to 18 feet 
*14 12 to 18 inches ee 
25 3 to 4 feet Sere 


MALUS PRUNIFOLIA COSTATA 


59 2to3 feet .... 


MALUS PRUNIFOLIA RINKI 
Flowers soft pink, one inch across 
Large fruit, usually red. Height, 18 
to 20 feet. 

75 18 to 24 inches 
160 2to 3 feet .... 
25 3to4 feet .... 


MALUS PRUNIFOLIA 
XANTHOCARPA 


25 18 to 24 inches 
25 2 to 3 feet .... 


MALUS PUMILA 
NIEDZWETZKYANA 
Leaves tinged red. Bark and wood 
reddish. Flowers deep red. Very heavy 
bloomer. Fruit purplish red through- 
out. One of the best varieties. Height, 
12 to 15 feet. 
650 12to18inches .. e We 
1500 18 to 24inches . 
900 2 to 3 feet 
250 3 to 4 feet 


MALUS PURPUREA 
ALDENHAMENSIS 
Flowers semidouble, purplish pink. A 
very handsome variety. Fruit dark 
purplish red. 
250 18 to 24 inches oa cove 
150 2to 3 feet . ; - Zhe 


MALUS PURPUREA ELEYI 
A very good variety. Rather small tree 
with purple foliage, throughout the 
summer. Flowers one inch across, 
brilliant red. Dark red fruit 
125 18 to 24 inches .. be 
Bem BONS OES wcccsas : Be 


MALUS ROBUSTA 
PERSICIFOLIA 


A peach-leaved crab apple. Pure white 
flowers with occasional! greenish petals 
Fruit crimson with a glaucous bloom. 
Height, 10 to 12 feet. 

75 18 to 24 inches ee 


MALUS SIBIRICA 


50 18 to 24 inches 


MALUS SIEBOLDII 
(TORINGO CRAB) 


A dense low shrub. Very late bloomer 
Dark rose-colored buds, opening to® 
almost white. Fruit large, golden 
yellow or red. Height, 10 to 12 feet 
25 2 to 3 feet 02+ e080 


MALUS ZUMI CALOCARPA 

This is usually the most prolific bloomer 
of all the white crabs. A very hand- 
some variety with large flowers, show- 
ing pink in bud and opening to pure 
white. Fruita brilliant scarlet. Height 
15 to 20 feet 

275 2 to 3 feet. 

125 3to4 feet . 


MALUS No. 8-3 
A very fine variety with large white 
flowers and yellow fruit 
100 3 to 4 feet ... ° -- -8@e 


* Items marked (*) are tied in one bundle and will be sold only in one lot 
Other items are tied in bundles of 25 


D. HILL NURSERY €0., 


Dundee, Ill. 
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out with foliage. But in the case of 
a good building, well designed, nicely 
proportioned, of beautiful materials, 
there is no reason for concealment, 
no justification for it, but quite the 
contrary. I suppose there must be in 
the human soul some instinctive tend- 
ency to revert to the jungle of its 
remote ancestors, else how could one 
account for the love of such jungle 
effects? It is certainly out-of-char 
acter for a twentieth century citizen 
so to love his neighbor that he will 
compassionately cover his own good 
wall to save the neighbor's feelings 
over a poorer one! Vines on a good 
work of architecture, if used at all, 
should be restricted, kept light and 
thin, just a tracery of shadow here, a 
spray of foliage there, enhancement 
not concealment of the structure. But 
how many ever realize that a vine 
should be pruned? Why not? I have 
seen really beautiful traceries over 
stone wholly lost in three years for 
lack of a clipper in the hands of an 
intelligent owner with a sense of the 
esthetic. Vines need to be trained 
and restrained as well as, or even 
more than, other plants and they 
should not be used where this care 
is not assured. 

In all of this, you see that I must 
stress design in the use of plants, the 
original choice and arrangement of 
the plants. Upon this will hinge the 
question of care and maintenance. If 
the choice is correctly made and the 
arranging properly done, the subse- 
quent care will inevitably. be much 
more simple and the results much 
more effective than if otherwise. I 
am unable to subscribe to the idea 
that plants are always or even usually 
to be grown for their own individual 
beauty. In life, among women, the 
professional beauty is rather a nui- 
sance to live with. And that is true 
of plants. Plants, when related to the 
life of man, must become the pig- 
ments of an art, their arrangement the 
result of a pictorial concept. Muse- 
ums have a temporary interest, but 
one soon wearies of them. For con 
stant, everyday association we need 
something more satisfying—arrange- 
ments of color and texture and form 
that will give pleasure to the senses, 
enjoyment to the intellect and inspi- 
ration to the spirit—a suggestion of 
the beauties of nature and her unity 
rather than a collection of specimens. 
This is the function and purpose of 
the use and care of plant materials in 
the landscape. 
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Dear Mr. President of the Conven- 
tion, dear sir, 

I have heard, Mr. President, that 
there is a rumor going around among 
the different nurserymen, that me 
and Emil is on the outs. And that 
he has went and done what he 
threatened to do so many times 
before when we had a misunder- 
standing on other occasions like when 
he practically told me to draw my 
pay and get out. One time I remem- 
ber I told him if he would pay me 
off I would quit right there, but he 
was owing me four weeks pay, and 
as he was short of money as usual, 
it all blowed over. 

I think I know, Mr. President, who 
started the rumor off. I put over a 
little deal on old John Bushbottom at 
the convention in Chi last January 
and he is out to get me, he says. 
Anyway I want to tell you there aint 
nothing to the rumor as me and Emil 
has berried the hatchet. I want you 
to know all about this, Mr. President, 
as it might have some influence with 
the committee when I explain what I 
am going to ask you to take up for 
me with the committee. 

I dont know for sure what you 
heard about me and Emil but I will 
tell you the truth of the matter, Mr. 
President. It all started one morning 
with Emil flying off the handle about 
the telephone bill. It was one of 
them mornings when he was extra 
ornary. 

He barked at me, “Chas. I am tired 
of you calling up your relatives and 
charging it to my bill here in the 
ofice. Here is a call on the 4 of 
February to Lake Park for 35c. Now 
I know I aint called Lake Park since 
last fall so I am going to take that out 
of your pay.” 


Offers Ideas to Convention Committee 


He handed me my check and sure 
enough it was 35c short. I noticed 
it was only $11.65 instead of $12.00. 

You know, Mr. President, Emil 
aint noted for giving anything away 
and as he was in a extra bad humor 
I didnt say nothing but went out and 
stayed in the greenhouse until after 
dinner. 

Emil is always mad at me especially 
along during February anyway so I 
dont like to rile him up. He has told 
me many a time that there aint no 
use to keep a man over winter when 
there aint any work, and it makes 
him mad when he has to give me my 
pay. 

I know all that from years back, 
so I always make allowance during 
February. But when I come in the 
office again after dinner he jumped 
me again about the 35c. I begun to 
pop it back at him a little, until one 
thing lead to another, until we finally 
worked it up to the point where he 
was calling a spade a spade. In fact 
he was in a good mood to fire me for 
good, he said. 

Right in the worst of the argu- 
ment was where old John Bush- 
bottom must of come into the front 
room of the office. We couldnt of 





SPECIMEN 
LANDSCAPE MATERIAL 


Large Sizes Many Varieties 
Shade trees, up to 10-in. trunk diameter. 
Evergreens, up to 20 ft. high. Flowering 
trees, up to 16 ft. high. Flowering 
shrubs, up to 12 ft. high. Broad-leaved 
Evergreens. 

Highest Quality Stock—Carefully Main- 
tained 


Send in your list for estimate. 


LEWIS NURSERIES, Inc. 


Roslyn, L. L., N. Y. 











QUALITY NURSERIES 
Allenwood, Pa. 
ALL KINDS hi-grade 
EVERGREENS 
Let us quote on your needs 
Very Special Prices on 
ABIES CONCOLOR 





REE IEL  ciccntmaeicineial $40.00 per 100 
iL: ae 70.00 per 100 
PSII Is > siietiscecsiatte ts 95.00 per 100 
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AZALEAS 
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ASK US ABOUT THEM 


WYMAN’S 


FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 
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heard nothin any way. You know 
how Emil always hollars so when he 
is mad and we couldnt of heard the 
fire whistle even. Probably old John 
heard that last remark from Emil. 
Anyway John must of banged the 
door good and hard so we caught 
sight of him. Emil calmed down 
right away and in no time we was 
all sitting around the stove as peace- 
ful as if nothin had happened. Just 
the same I have got my own idea, 
Mr. President, of who started the 
rumor that me and Emil has called 
it quits. 

John and Emil went off down to 
the tavern after while and I went 
down to the telephone office to check 
up on that call for 35c. Just as I 
expected it was Emil hisself who had 
called Mrs. Brewster. But I thought 
what is the use of starting the argu- 
ment all over again so I aint told him 
yet but I sure will whenever he 
jumps me about something. 

So you can see, Mr. President, it 
aint true that I am back deliverying 
milk but I am still in the nursery 
business and that is how it comes I 
am writing you to see if you and 
the committee is willing to help me 
out. 

Probably you have seen a lot of 
stuff in the nursery paper lately, and 
maybe you have put it in yourself for 
all I know, and also the secy. of the 
Wash. D. C. fund is sending a letter 
every day or so, trying to rope in the 
different nurserymen to go to the con- 
vention which you are thinking of 
putting on out west next summer. 

I dont see how you expect the 
different nurserymen to take time off 
to go to the last jumping off place in 
the country, but of course I aint on 
the committee, Mr. President, so 
what I say dont hold its water as the 
saying is. Emil aint in favor of it. 

Emil says its only a scheme of some 
of the nurserymen which has stock 
and bonds in the railroad, and he 
aint going to have no part in it. Espe- 
cially the part where you are talking 
about a special train for nurserymen 
only. 

Of course so far as I am concerned, 
Mr. President, I aint finding any 
faults with the committee. But | 
have throwed out several hints to 
Emil that he should send me out, but 
so far I have drew a blank. In fact 
Emil practically told me the only way 
I could go would be if I take time off 
without pay and furthermore he aint 





LOO K—at THESE PRICES 





. seedlings, 6 to 12 1 


yr. seedlings, 5 to 10 ins. 


yr. seedlings, 1 to 4 ins. 








5-yr. 





3-yr. seedlings, 2 to 5 ins. 


SCOTCH PINE 


. (2-2) transplants, $ to 16 ins. 


yr. (2-3) transplants, 12 to 18 ins. 
. (2-2) transplants, 6 to 10 ins. 


. (2-3) transplants, 12 to 18 ins 
. seedlings, 8 to 15 ins. 


MUGHO PINE 
. (2-1) transplants, 3 to 6 ins. 
ROPEAN LARCH 


. (2-1) transplants, 6 to 12 ins. 


CK HILLS SPRUCE 
NORWAY SPRUCE 


WHITE SPRUCE 


(2-3) transplants, 6 to 12 ins 
4-yr. (2-2) transplants, 4 to 8 ins. 


Guarantee 90 per cent of transplants (not seedlings) to live. 


guarantee, deduct 10 per cent from price of transplants. Cash with order. All prices 
f.o.b. nursery. Many other sizes and varieties. Ask for price list. 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY = pct; Mane 


If you wish to waive 








patronage. 





We enjoy a nice business from Nurserymen all over the 
United States and Canada and we solicit your continued 


We offer a very COMPLETE ASSORTMENT of GENERAL 


NURSERY STOCK of the HIGHEST QUALITY 


Write for Spring Price List with grade counts. 
Send us your WANT LIST for quotations. 


LAKE’S SHENANDOAH NURSERIES 


Shenandoah, Iowa 








going to allow me no amount for 
expenses. Now you can see, Mr. 
President, this puts me behind the 8 
balls. So I have decided to see if I 
can work my way out, on the train. 

I have some ideas which I am send- 
ing on to the committee without no 
charge and they are welcome to use 
my ideas. Of course I am figgering, 
Mr. President, that they will see 
there way clear to do the right thing 
by me. 

You know Illinois has a lot of 
nurseries and it seems to me that an- 
other delegate wouldnt do no harm. 
As I hear that delegates is free that 
would take care of part of it. I aint 
hard to line up and I can vote on 
stuff any old way to suit the com- 
mittee. Thats a good point, Mr. 
President, so think that over. 

Then I have been figgering on the 
beer concession on the train. Say 


there is 200 nurserymen on the train. 
I have checked up at conventions and 
I have found out that the boys will 
average 10 beers per day each, when 
they are at the convention. I figger 
on the train, when there aint nothing 
to do but look at the scenery, they 
might run the average up to 30 beers 
per day each. Think of it, Mr. Presi 
dent. Thats a lot of beer anyway 
you look at it. 6000 beers per day! 
If you will take out your pencil you 
can see that for a five day trip we 
ought to run about 30,000 beers a 
neat little figger of $3000.00. 

If I can get a Sc commission on 
each I will make $1500.00. And an- 
other thing which you can keep under 
your hat as it will be just between me 
and you, I will cut you in for 10%. 

Maybe you are a little in doubt if 
I could hold the trade, but dont for- 
get there wont be any competiton on 
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the train and furthermore I tended 
bar one 4th of July at the firemans 
picnic in Riverbend and I would 
guarantee to give a fuil stein without 
too much of a head. There has got 
to be a bar tender and it might as 
well be me even if I aint a union man. 

Now put me down right now be- 
fore you forget it as I am first on the 
beer rights. Take it up with the 
committee and leave me know what 
they say. 

Now another thing. I dont sup- 
pose the committee even give it a 
thought, but dont forget that the 
nurserymen which is used to follow- 
ing a cultivator all day is going to 
get tired of sitting all day in the 
train and they will want to get out 
and stretch there legs. 

I have been thinking to get the 
train to stop over here in Riverbend 
for a day or so. In fact I have got 
it purty well worked out and as you 
can see I have spent some time on it 
already. I have got most of the stuff 
promised and if you dont come it will 
put me in bad here in Riverbend as I 
have practically promised everybody. 

We aint had a convention here in 
Riverbend for 15 years. That was 
the time we had the county demo- 
crats and they burned down the Odd 
Fellows Hall. I remember I was on 
the fire department and had to help 
carry out some of the delegates which 
couldnt get out on there own power. 
That aint got nothin to do with it I 
know except to show you that we 
know how to run a convention. 

First I dropped into band practice 
last night and made a deal with the 
boys. They will meet the train and 
play off and on all day for $15 cash. 
If I could only get Emil to cooperate 
with the F. and M. nursery, we could 
probably get the two together to do- 
nate the $15, but Emil is on the outs 
with the F. and M. so it aint for sure 
I could get the band, so dont figger 
on that for sure. 

After the train gets in I have ar- 
ranged for a free trip thru the wind- 
mill factory, as that is right on the 
railroad track and the members 
wouldnt have far to walk. Now if 
the members aint never seen a wind- 
mill factory, they will sure be sur- 
prised and pleased. And further- 
more I will get a commission on all 
the windmills we sell, as I got a prom- 
ise on that from the pres. of the fac- 
tory when I seen him at the civic 
club last monday. 

When it gets around noon the 


members will be thinking about din- 
ner, so they can walk around town 
and come over to the civic club, up 
over the hardware store, where I can 
get the ladies from the ladies aid to 
serve a nice lunch. My wife is a 
member of the ladies aid and she has 
called a special meeting and the la- 
dies have worked it all out to feed 
the members for 30c. They will put 
on a swell lunch with meat loaf and 
cabbage salad and jello. 

Or would the members 
have Emil butcher a hog and get a 
barrel of beer and leave it go at 
that? 

For supper I can get Petes Barbg- 
cue to put on one of his regular plate 
lunch for 25c. This is his regular 
30 center but when I told him thee 
would be 200 he says he will cut it Sc. 
There wont be no hard feelings with 
the ladies aid if you dont pick them 
to give the lunch so you and the com- 
mittee do just as you think best, but 
leave me know so the ladies can get 
the meat loaf made up ahead. 

Now in the P. M. after lunch I 
have got the civic club together and 
give them a good talking to, and they 
will put on a ball game for the mem- 
bers. It will be the married against 
the singles, same as we had for the 
picnic last summer. Generally I play 
on the team but they have a new rule 
that the team members has got to be 
paid up in dues. Well, you know how 
the nursery business has been the last 
few years and so I am behind a year 
or two. So if I aint on the team you 
will know why I aint. 

Now I aint taken it up with Emil 
yet but if you could get some of the 
members to buy them poplars which 
Emil has got, the chances are Emil 
might put on the lunch for nothing. 
In fact you can promise the commit- 
tee on that, Mr. President, if you 
think it will put the trip over. We 
sure want the boys to stop in River- 
bend for a day or two. 


sooner 





LINING-OUT STOCK 


Complete list of deciduous 
lining-out stock this year. 
Place your order now 
for Spring shipment, 
and avoid disappoint- 

ment when wanted. 


THOMAS B. MEEHAN CO. 


Dresher, Pa. 
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And dont forget I would sure like 
to go on that trip to the convention 
if I can go for nothin. I am willing 
to work my way out and probably I 
could hitch hike home or catch a 
ride with some of the members which 
will drive out. 

Remember the beer rights is for 
me personal. I dont want Emil horn- 
ing in on it which he will do if you 
dont make it plain that he aint got 
nothin at all to do with it. So when 
the committee writes me just mark it 
“Personal.”” You know what I mean, 
Mr. President. 


WEST VIRGINIA GROUP. 

The newly organized West Virginia 
Nurserymen’s Association met Feb 
ruary 15 at the office of W. H. Sill, 
county agricultural agent, Parkers- 
burg. This meeting followed one held 
January 16, at Charleston, when a 
proposed constitution was drawn up 
and methods of organization were dis- 
cussed. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, B. L. Potter, Potter Nurs- 
eries, Huntington; vice-president, 
W. P. Dieckmann, John Dieckmann 
& Sons, Inc., Elm Grove; secretary- 
treasurer, Robert A. West, Landscape 
Service Co., Parkersburg. 

It was announced that all nursery 
men and florists operating in the state 
are eligible for active. membership, 
while landscape architects and similar 
technical advisers in public office may 
become associate members. Interest 
was shown throughout the state for 
some time concerning the formation 
of an association of this kind. Its pur- 
pose is to protect and promote the 
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nursery, florists’ and landscaping in- 
dustry in West Virginia. 

Plans were made for a membership 
drive to be conducted in the ensuing 
months. Anyone eligible for member- 
ship may secure further information 
by contacting F. W. Craig, depart- 
ment of agriculture, Charleston, or 
any of the officers of the association. 
The next meeting is to be held at 
Elkins, probably the second week in 
July. Robert A. West, Sec’y. 


INDIANA COMMITTEES. 


In keeping with the recent mem- 
bership drive instituted by the In- 
diana Nurserymen’s Association, the 
state has been divided into five dis- 
tricts and a committee has been ap- 
pointed to function in each district. 
The committee members are as 
follows: 

Northern section, including counties in 
the vicinity of South Bend, Goshen and 
Fort Wayne—Vernon Krider, Middlebury, 
chairman; A. W. Fox, Elkhart; Victor 
Judson, Bristol; Roy Linderman, Chester- 
ton; G. N. Moyer, Laketon; L. M. Win- 
free, Fort Wayne; A. E. Kunderd, Goshen. 

Northeastern section, composed of coun- 
ties in the vicinity of Muncie, Marion and 
Wabash—Devol Ernst, Muncie, chair- 
man; Howard Gaar, Chesterfield; R. Q. 
Kirkpatrick, Anderson; Elwood Nursery, 
Elwood. 

Northwestern section, composed of 
counties in the vicinity of Logansport and 
Kokomo—M. B. Esterline, New Augusta, 
chairman; Mr. Baker, Kokomo; H. H 
Clegg, La Fayette. 

Southwestern section, composed of 
counties in the vicinity of Terre Haute 
and Vincennes—Paul Haas, Terre Haute, 
chairman; C. L. Woolbright, Odon; J. H. 
Forbes, Vincennes; W. A. Payne, Terre 
Haute; J. C. Bunch, Terre Haute. 

Southeastern section, composed of 
counties in the vicinity of Indianapolis, 
Bloomington and New Albany—Oliver 
Hobbs, Bridgeport, chairman; B. F. See, 
Martinsville; Henry Burkhart, Indianap- 
olis; Edward Maschmeyer, Indianapolis; 
Lloyd Pottenger, Indianapolis; Otto 
Whicker, Amo; W. C. Downing, Indian- 
apolis;s A. B. Cunningham, Waldron; 
Charles Eckler, Danville; B. T. Engledow, 
Indianapolis; Floyd Bass, New Augusta. 

Committees appointed at the recent 
winter meeting are: Nominations— 
Vernon Krider, chairman; Paul Haas, 
M. B. Esterline, Lloyd Pottenger: 
legislative—Harry Hobbs, chairman; 
Homer Wiegand, Henry Burkhart, 
Edward Maschmeyer and Lloyd Pot- 
tenger; executive—A. B. Cunning- 
ham, Homer Wiegand, Lloyd Potten- 
ger, Harry Hobbs and Carl Haas. 


THE largest living organisms are 
the big trees of California, weighing 
nearly 1,000 tons. 
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“PAINESVILLE NURSERIES” 


Painesville, Ohio 
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MIDWEST HEADQUARTERS 
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Small Fruits 

Roses 

Hardy Perennials 
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FINEST LANDSCAPE STOCK 


Ready for this winter’s planting, covering all of the best shrubs 
and plants for the south. Also a half million of lining-out 
CAMELLIAS, AZALEAS and GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 


now ready. 
Write for Price List 
E. A. MeILHENNY 


Specialist in CAMELLIAS, AZALEAS, IRIS and HEMEROCALLIS 
AVERY ISLAND, LA. 





TWIN CITY MEETING. 


The dinner meeting of the Twin 
Cities Nurserymen’s Association at 
University Farm, St. Paul, Minn., 
February 15, was attended by fewer 
members than usual, but all those 
present evidenced interest in the pro 
gram. The greater part of the eve- 
ning was devoted to stories of recent 
vacations and a discussion of adver- 
tising matter to be displayed on 
trucks of the individual nurseries. 

Ernest Shefheld, Shefheld’s Green- 
house, Minneapolis, led off with an 
account of his travels through the 
southern states to the west coast. He 
stated that the ideas and knowledge 
gained were sufficient to pay for his 
trip. 

John Hawkins, of the Rose Hill 
Nursery, St. Paul, gave a brief talk 
on his trip to Miami and another 
journey to the Mount Arbor Nurs- 
eries, Shenandoah, Ia. The establish- 
ment at the latter place was described, 
with its exceptional shipping facili 
ties 

Mr. Sheffield referred to his cus- 
tom of sending out reminders for spe 
cial days and the orders he receives 
from this advertising. He urged the 








TAXUS 


Cuspidata Capitata 
1% to 10 feet. 
Best available. 


Carloads or truckloads only. 


VISSER’S NURSERIES 
Springfield Gardens, L. 1., N. Y. 








consideration of a plan to advertise 
by means of signs on nursery trucks, 
provided the signs are topical, such 
as items on planting in the spring, 
summer care and maintenance and 
autumn planting. 

A full discussion ensued and, upon 
a vote, it was decided to contact some 
of the advertising concerns for prices 
and suggestions which might further 
the plan. President Jake Juhl, St 
Paul, appointed a committee to take 
charge of the matter and report at the 
next meeting. 

Perl E. Grant, Minneapolis, is re- 
ported to be in Egypt, and will have 
something of interest to pass on to 
the members. 
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Two Meetings at New York 


A, A. N. Eastern Regional Group Organizes on 
Day after Eastern Association Votes to Continue 


EASTERN REGIONAL MEET. 


About fifty nurserymen from the 
northeastern states attended the first 
annual meeting of the eastern region 
of the American Association of Nurs- 
erymen at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York, on February 1%. A 
spirited discussion on some of the 
problems confronting the region took 
place. 

Harlan P. Kelsey, member of the 
executive committee from the region, 
comprising New England, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and New York 
(Allied, Western New York and Long 
Island associations), stressed the im- 
portance of a strong national organi- 
zation to protect the interests of nurs- 

erymen. He also spoke on the vari- 
" ous activities of the A. A. N. in 
Washington, in the absence of Dr. 
R. P. White, executive secretary, who 
was unable to attend because of ill- 
ness. 

Frank S. LaBar was unanimously 
elected chairman of the eastern re- 
gional group, in place of H. G. Seyler, 
who was temporary chairman. Cor- 
nelius Van Tol, Falmouth, Mass., was 
elected secretary. 

Arno B. Camerer, director of the 
national park service, presented an 
interesting illustrated talk on the na- 
tional parks and monuments. 

John E. O'Connell, representing the 
Great Northern railroad, spoke on the 
sight-seeing trip planned for nursery- 
men attending the annual meeting at 
Portland, Ore., next summer. 

P. J. Van Melle, chairman of the 
committee on arrangements, reported 
on the organization of the eastern re- 
gional group. The following recom- 
mendations were adopted by the 
group, in some instances after much 
discussion : 

1. That an executive committee be 
created for the region, to consist of 
the representatives of the chapters on 
the board of governors of the A. A. N 

2. That this committee meet once 
a year and as often as may be desir- 
able, upon call by the secretary, at the 
direction of the chairman, or at the 
written request of at least five mem- 
bers of the committee. 

3. That the executive committee 





arrange for a general meeting once 
each year of the A. A. N. members 
within the region and that this meet- 
ing shall be held in conjunction with 
one or more chapter meetings. 

4. That the voting privileges at 
such meetings be the same as enjoyed 
by the members of the board of gov- 
ernors of the A. A. N., but nothing 
in this designation of voting power 
shall be construed as precluding the 
privileges of the floor of the conven- 
tion to any active members for dis- 
cussing and voting their preferences. 

In order to finance the present or- 
ganization it was moved by Robert 
Pyle and seconded by Charles Hess 
that each chapter be requested to pay 
to the regional federation $1 per mem- 
ber, for a contingent fund, and that 
future expenses be allocated pro rata, 
which is to be met by a request assess- 
ment by each chapter. After much 
heated discussion, Mr. Pyle’s motion 
was passed. 

Dr. A. B. Stout, of the New York 
Botanical Garden, discussed his new 
hardy seedless grapes, during a lunch- 
eon attended by more than fifty per- 
sons. 





EASTERN WILL CARRY ON. 


More than twenty-five members of 
the Eastern Nurserymen’s Association 
attending the annual meeting at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York city, 
February 14, emphatically decided to 
continue as an organization. The con- 
sensus was that since the organization 
has accomplished good work in the 
past, is now organized and active, and 
requires such a small amount of money 
to operate, it would be unwise to dis- 
band at the present time. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


The following officers were unani- 
mously reélected: President, Frank 
S. LaBar, Stroudsburg, Pa.; vice- 
president, L. C. Bobbink, Rutherford, 
N. J.; treasurer, Albert F. Meehan, 
Dresher, Pa., and secretary, Russell 
Harmon, Stroudsburg, Pa. J. H. 
Humphreys, Chestnut Hill, Pa., and 
Edwin Hoyt, New Canaan, Conn., 
were reélected to the executive com- 
mittee. Harry C. Sim, Riverton, 
N. J.; C. W. Hess, Mountain View, 
N. J., and Eugene Boerner, Newark, 
N. Y., are the other members of the 
executive committee. 

E. G. Brewer, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, in charge 
of Japanese beetle quarantine enforce- 
ment, discussed the results of the 
trapping work conducted last year 
throughout the country. The prin- 
cipal expansion of the quarantine area 
will be a few counties in Ohio. Dr. 
William Middleton, C. W. Stockwell 
and R. W. Sherman, also of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, assisted in 
the discussion. Mr. Stockwell dis- 
cussed the present status of the new 
methyl bromide treatment being tested 
as a fumigant for nursery stock. 

R. T. Brown, of Queens, N. Y., 
said that a mimeographed leaflet had 
recently been published by Dr. Free- 
man Weiss on the present status of 
the azalea flower spot disease. E. H. 
Costich, Westbury, N. Y., presented 
a brief report of the special quaran- 
tine committee. 

Dr. P. P. Pirone, New Brunswick, 
N. J., discussed a few of the newer 
diseases of trees now present in the 
northeast, and Donald Goss discussed 
some soil problems in the nursery. 





NORTH JERSEY MEETING. 


A meeting of the North Jersey 
Metropolitan Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion was held February 16, at the of- 
fice of F. Faucetts, Passaic county 
agricultural agent. H.R. Cox opened 





SEEDLINGS 


WESTERN -GROWN 
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E. S. Welch, Pres. 








A large acreage of high-quality Fruit Tree Seedlings. Growing plants 
in Washington and Kansas. Get our prices before buying. 


Ask For 92-Page Trade List 
Large and Complete Line General Nursery Stock 


=MOURNT ARBOR NURSERIES 


Est. 1875 
“One of America’s Foremost Nurseries” 











Shenandoah, Iowa 
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GRAFTED STOCK 


for delivery spring 1939 
shipped from 2%-in. pots. 
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HESS’ NURSERIES 


Mountain View, New Jersey 








The Best in Native 
Nursery-grown 


Rhododendrons 
Kalmia, Hemlocks 
Azaleas and Pieris 


Write for Spring Prices 


LaBars’ Rhododendron Nursery 


STROUDSBURG, PA. 





BARGAINS! BARGAINS! 
HEDGE STOCK 
Barberry! Barberry! Barberry! 
Privet! § Privet! — Privet! 
Yew, Hemlocks or What? 

We have it! 


300 acres raring to go! Fine stock, 
nothing better! holesale quantities to 
dealers only. Special prices on carloads 
at nursery. It will pay to investigate! 


GARDNER'S NURSERIES 


Rocky Hill, Conn. 
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KOSTER COMPANY, Ine. 
ORDER LINING-OUT TAXUS NOW 
Brevifolia, Capitata, Cuspidata and Hicksii 

6 to 8 ins., l-yr. tpl........$80.00 
8 to 10 ins., 2-yr, tpl y 
Reservation orders for spring shipments now. 


BRIDGETON, N. J. Write for Catalogue 








For New England and White Mountain 
Evergreens, Trees, Shrubs, 
Bulbs, Ferns and Wild Flowers 
Write for Catalogue. 

L. E. WILLIAMS NURSERY CO. 


Exeter, N. H. 








HARDY AZALEAS 


K feri, Poukh Is, Schlippenbachii, Mu- 
eronula Vasey!. Enkianthus Camp., Juniperus 
Rigida, Taxedium Dist., White Spruce, Norway 
Spruce, Austrian, Limber Pine, Specimen Yews, 
12 to 15-foot spread. 








Send Want List 





Brimfield Gardens Nursery 
245 Brimfield St., WETHERSFIELD, CONN. 








the meeting. with a lecture on mate- 
rials that make up a balanced fertilizer. 

President Charles Hess explained 
that the association planned to place a 
codperative order for fertilizer, and he 
had asked two companies to explain 
their products and what specifications 
ought to be included if bids were sent 
out. The American Agriculture 
Chemical Co., Carteret, N. J., was rep- 
resented by Mr. Johnson, Mr. Chap- 
man and Mr. Hornburger, and the 
Coéperative G. L. F. Exchange, Inc., 
Ithaca, N. Y., was represented by Mr. 
McClain and Mr. Brody. The views 
of each firm were presented. The mat- 
ter was referred to the executive com- 
mittee for further discussion, and a 
report will be made at the next meet- 
ing. 

Maarten Snel reported on the plans 
for the dinner, to be held at the Swiss 
Chalet, March 28, in celebration of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of ex- 
tension work in Bergen county. Slides 
will be shown of all the officers in the 
different associations connected with 
that office. R. Stone is the agricul- 
tural agent for Bergen county. 

The association placed a coépera- 
tive order for burlap with J. Shore & 
Co., Chelsea, Mass., as well as for a 
new book written by Ben Blackburn, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick. 

Mr. Kibbe, of A. M. Leonard & Son, 
Piqua, O., who had a display of tools, 
then assisted the members in making 
out their tool order, which is to be 
placed with that firm at a later date. 

ecause of the full program not all 
of the business scheduled was covered, 
but it will be taken up at the next 
meeting, March 9, at the office of Mr. 
Harmon, Essex county agricultural 
agent. William Hallicy, Sec’y. 





TREES THAT RESIST WIND. 


In the January bulletin of the New 
Jersey Federation of Shade Tree Com- 
missions, the editor, Philip E. Alden, 
presents some observations on the ef- 
fects of the hurricane last autumn and 
lists in the following order, for rela- 
tive wind resistance, ten of the more 
common species of shade trees: Pin 
oak, red oak, ginkgo, American elm, 
European small-leaved linden, plane, 
Norway maple, red maple, honey lo- 
cust and sugar maple. 

Conversely, those showing the worst 
record are listed as the willow, Chi- 
nese elm, poplar, silver maple and 
horse chestnut. 
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FRESH SEED 


Immediate Shipment 
from New York 


Per 4 Ib. Per lb. 
Cedrus deodara. . . . $ .85 $2.75 


Abies balsamea .............. .85 3.00 
Abies concolor (Colo.).. .50 1.75 
Acer palmatum 

atropurpureum .......... 3.00 
Ampelopsis tricuspidata 

I a 
Azalea schlippenbachi 

“4 oz., 95c 
Berberis thunbergi 
Berberis thunbergi 

atropurpurea 

1000 seeds, $2.00. 
Caragana arborescens 
Ceanothus americanus, 
Celastrus scandens ....... . 
Celtis occidentalis, d.b ‘ 1.60 
Chamacyparis obtusa.... 
Cotoneaster henryana , 2.25 
Cryptomeria japonica ‘ 1,25 
Cupressus arizonica....... . 3.25 
Exochorda grandiflora 7 2.40 
Fraxinus americana P .75 
Ginkgo biloba .. a .60 
Gymnocladus dioica... . 75 
Halesia tetraptera........... « 1.25 
Hamamelis virginiana ‘ 
Laburnum alpinum ...... . 1,50 
Ligustrum amurense 
Mahonia repens ............ 1. 3.25 
Picea engelmanni .... . 3.50 
Picea pungens < 3.25 
Pinus ponderosa (Colo.) . 1.65 
Pinus thunbergi . , 1.05 
Pseudotsuga douglasi 

TE caaiie’ d 3.60 
Robinia pseudoacacia . 75 
Sequoia gigantea J 7.50 
Swietenia mahogani ...... 2. 9.00 
Syringa vulgaris . , 2.75 
Thuja orientalis . a 1.00 
Tripterygium regeli : 6.00 


HERBST BROTHERS 


92 Warren St. 
New York, N. Y. 
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“A friendly, efficient sales service” 


E. D. ROBINSON 
SALES AGENT 
38 So. Elm St. P. O. Box 285 
WALLINGFORD, CONN, 
Representing 
Adams Nursery, Inc. 
Bristol Nurseries, Inc. 
Brothers Nursery Co., Inc. 


Neorth- Forestry Co., Inc. 
A. N. Pierson, Inc. 


A complete line of well grown, hardy plant materia! 








BURR’S QUALITY SEEDLINGS 


Dutchman’s- 
At Bargain Prices. 


c. R. BURR & COMPANY, INC. 
Manchester, Conn. 


Leaf, Ibota Privet, Ampelopsis Veitchii, 











Jap Beetle Quarantine 


Revision of Regulated Areas Announced Show Some 
Extension — New Type of Treatment Permitted 


A revision of the Japanese beetle 
quarantine regulations, effective Feb- 
ruary 20, has been announced by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Nominal 
extensions, he stated, are made in the 
regulated areas in Maryland, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Virginia and 
West Virginia, together with a more 
extensive increase in the Ohio area. 
Counties newly added in part or in 
entirety include Jefferson and Living- 
ston counties, N. Y.; Harrison, Lick- 
ing, Richland, Trumbull and Tus- 
carawas counties, Ohio; Mercer coun- 
ty, Pa., and Spotsylvania and West- 
moreland counties, Va. Discovery of 
substantial infestations of the Japa- 
nese beetle in these sections explains 
their addition to the regulated area. 

The special area from which the 
movement of fruits and vegetables by 
motor truck or refrigerator car is 
regulated is extended to include parts 
of Berks, Dauphin, Lehigh and 
Northampton counties, Pa., and parts 
of Baltimore and Harford counties, 
Md., as well as additional area in 
Dorchester and Caroline counties, 
Md. Included among those outlying 
areas to which fruits and vegetables 
from the main regulated area may be 
moved only when accompanied by 
certificates are Hornell, Mount Mor- 
ris and Watertown, N. Y., the regu- 
lated parts of Jefferson, Livingston 
and Steuben counties, N. Y.; Newark 
and Mansfield, Ohio, and other regu- 
lated parts of Licking and Richland 
counties, Ohio. Certificates are not 
required, however, for the movement 
of such produce from these outlying 
points in New York and Ohio. Fruit 
shippers have been further relieved 
by the elimination of restrictions on 
the movement of commercially 
packed peaches in any quantity ex- 
cept by refrigerator car or motor 
truck from the special area listed in 
regulation 5. 


Several isolated sections in which 
Japanese beetles were trapped in the 
summer of 1938 are not included in 
the regulated areas. Action with re- 
spect to these infestations has been 
deferred to give the states concerned 
an opportunity to undertake chemical 
treatment of the infestations in the 
spring of 1939. 


NEW BEETLE TREATMENT. 


A new and improved method of 
treating nursery stock for the Japa- 
nese beetle, as a safeguard for move- 
ment from the areas under regulation 
of the federal quarantine on account 
of this pest to points outside, has been 
approved by the bureau of entomology 
and plant quarantine, according to 
an announcement February 16 by the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The method provides for fumiga- 
tion with methyl bromide—at the rate 
of two and one-half pounds per thou- 
sand cubic feet of space—in a tight 
chamber of specified design for two 
and one-half hours at a temperature 
of 63 degrees or above. After the 
fumigation chamber has been loaded, 
the air-gas mixture is fanned or blown 
throughout the chamber so that the 
gas has access to all sides of the pots 
or soil balls. The treatment is ap- 
proved for nursery stock with or with- 
out soil. 

Methy! bromide is a gas at ordinary 
temperatures. The bureau cautions 
that it is a poison, and any person ex- 
posed to the gas at fumigation strength 
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1939 Wholesale 
Catalogue. 


Use printed stationery, please. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


should use an approved gas mask. The 
fumigation chamber should be well 
ventilated, if entered without a mask. 

Administrative instructions setting 
forth the method of treatment, issued 
as a supplement to circular B.P.Q.- 
359, may be obtained from the bureau 
of entomology and plant quarantine, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 


COLORADO QUARANTINE. 


The state of Colorado, under peach 
mosaic quarantine number 1, as an- 
nounced by Louis G. Davis, state ento- 
mologist, and effective February 8, 
1939, will regulate the shipment of 
plum, peach and nectarine stocks into 
Colorado from certain regulated areas 
in the states of Arizona, California, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Texas and Utah. 

The quarantine states that certain 
species of plum stock that are known 
to be symptomless carriers of peach mo- 
saic are prohibited from movement 
from any point in the regulated areas 
into or within the state of Colorado. 

The transportation of all peach and 
nectarine trees, rootstocks, grafts, buds 
or any part of the stock, except fruit 
pits, from the regulated areas is pro- 
hibited except when there is a peach 
mosaic inspection certificate attached 
to the shipment. These certificates 








WHOLESALE TRADE LIST 
JUST ISSUED 


Lower prices on Evergreens, Decidu- 
ous Trees, Shrubbery, Berry Plants, Bar- 
berry Thunbergli, green and red; Ever- 
green Barberry, Glossy Privet, California 
Privet, Lining-out Stock, 2-yr. Budded 
Apple Trees, Peach Trees in quantity— 
Hale Haven, South Haven, Elberta, etc. 


It would be to your interest to have 
our new trade list which will be mailed 
on request. For large quantities mail us 
list for Special Letter Prices. 


The Westminster Nurseries 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 











PRIVET and BERBERIS 


Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 


LESTER C. LOVETT 
Milford Delaware 





EVERGREENS 


For Seventy-five Years 
Growers of Quality Evergreens 
Lining-out Stock a Specialty 
Write for Trade List 
EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Establi d1864 : STURGEON BAY, WIS. 








PRINCETON NURSERIES 


of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 

















HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of lining-out sizes 
Also larger grades for landscaping 
Send for our wholesale catalogue 

D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS 


Largest Growers in America 
Box 402 DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 
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TAXUS 


Taxus cuspidata, propagated from cut- 
tings of the improved dark green strain. 
15 to 18-inch size ideal for dwarf hedges. 
Ea. per Ea. per 

1000 


$0.55 


15 to 18 ins. heavy, from 
beds, XX B&B 

18 to 24 ins. light 
XXX B&B 

18 to 24 ins. heavy 
XXX B&B 


TAXUS HICKSII, 
18 to 24 ins. 


Juniperus Depressa Plumesa 
Write for quotations. 


We also have larger Taxus, including 
trimmed specimens up to 4 and 5 ft. 
high. 


Taxus headquarters 
plants. 


THE W. A. NATORP CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


over 100,000 








EVERGREENS 


The largest stock of up- 
right and spreading Taxus, 
Junipers, Spruces, Reti- 
nisporas, Arbor-vite#s and 
Broad-leaved Evergreens 
to select from in the state. 
There is an evergreen for 
every purpose. 


As well as the best grown deciduous and 
flowering trees, shrubs and roses. Write 
for our spring 1939 wholesale trade list. 


THE KALLAY BROTHERS CO. 


Painesville, Ohio 








European Sycamore 
R. C., 18 to 24 ins., $20.00; 2 to 3 
ft., $25.00; 3 to 4 ft., $30.00. 

Wisconsin Willow 
R. C., 3 to 4 ft., $20.00; 4 to 5 ft., 
$25.00; 5 to 6 ft., $30.00. 
Complete 


stock. 
T. B. WEST & SON 


Maple Bend Nurseries Perry, Ohio 


line of general nursery 








WHOLESALE GROWERS 


Specializing in 
EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS 
TRANSPLANTS AND APPLE TREES 
Write for price list. 

Send us your trade list. 


MATHEWS EGGERT NURSERY 
North Muskegon, Mich. 








LINING-OUT STOCK and 
FINISHED MATERIALS 
Evergreens, Deciduous Trees and Shrubs 
Catalogue on request 
Not in the Jap Beetle Quarantine Zone 
FAIRVIEW EVERGREEN NURSERIES 


Fairview, Erie County, Pa. 











GINKGO 
2 se $155.00 per 100 
8 to 10 ft. ................ 220.00 per 100 
Packing extra 


MEEHAN & SONS, INC. 
MT. AIRY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








must be issued by an official of the 
state of origin. 

Peach mosaic inspection certificates 
may be issued on condition that all dis- 
eased trees are removed from the envi- 
rons of nurseries and budwood sources 
for a radius of one mile, by or before 
May 15, and a subsequent autumn in- 
spection is made of the peach nursery 
stock before defoliation. Inspection 
certificates will not be issued for one 
year following the finding of mosaic 
infection either in the immediate or ad 
jacent nursery block or budwood 
orchard. All budwood secured in or 
shipped from a regulated area shall be 
cut under the supervision of a state or 
federal inspector and covered by a 
special certificate. 


OKLAHOMA LEGISLATION. 
The Oklahoma State Nursery 


men’s Association is sponsoring legis- 
lation which will make the resale of 
nursery stock distributed by public 
agencies a misdemeanor, punishable 
by fine, imprisonment or both. Ex- 
cerpts from the proposed measure 
follow: 

“Certain public agencies, such as 
the United States forestry service, 
the soil conservation service, the divi- 
sion of forestry of the Oklahoma 
planning and resources board and 
others, are engaged in growing and 
distributing nursery stock. This plant 
material is planted on private and 
public lands by the agency producing 
it or is distributed free of charge or 
at slight cost for planting on private 
or public lands for purposes deemed 
to be in the public interest. 

“The failure to use this stock for 
the purpose for which it is intended, 
either through resale immediately 
after procurement or the planting of 
the stock and later resale with roots 
attached, is hereby declared to oper- 
ate to defeat the public interest. 

“It shall be a misdemeanor to sell 
or to purchase stock with roots at- 
tached planted by or procured from 
public agencies or to divert such stock 
to any use other than that outlined 
and described in the agreement which 
the public agency shall require to be 
signed by the recipient before such 
stock is distributed. 

“Such misdemeanor shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not less than $10, 
nor more than $100, or imprisonment 
in the county jail for not less than ten 
days nor more than thirty or both 
such fine and imprisonment.” 





The 


PAUL OFFENBERG NURSERY 
Company 
1988 East Livingston Avenue 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Lowest Prices Highest Quality 


EVERGREENS 


for Lining out 


Grafted plants 

50,000 out 2'/-in. pots 
Grafted plants, l-yr. field 
Grafted plants, 2-yr. field 


Cuttings, rooted, out of the bench 
Cuttings, Bare roots, l-yr. field 
Cuttings, Bare roots, 2-yr. field 


Ask for Special list 


PFITZERS % 


AND OTHER 


SPECIMEN EVERGREENS 


30 Acres 
Choice Finished Stock 








ZEPHYR HILL NURSERY 


YELLOW SPRINGS PIKE 


Springfield, Ohio Phone 2-4712 
a Visit Our Nursery 








Flowering Crab Grafts 


Fine bench grafts ready to line out; 
plump scions grafted on whole French 
Crab. $5.00 per 100. 

Bechtel's 

Floribunda 

Eleyi 

Niedzwetzkyana 

Scheideckeri 

Nice lot of French Lilac grafts, 

Red-leaf Barberry, Dutchman’s-pipe, 
Hydrangea, etc. 


The Harmon Nursery 
Prospect, Ohio 








SHRUBS 


A Complete Assortment 
Of Clean Well Grown Plants 


Write Us 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 


Newark, New York 


BARBERRY SEEDLINGS 


1 and 2-year 
Few thousand Atropurpurea left. 
Most any quantity Thunbergii 


COOK’S NURSERIES Geneva, 0. 























ANALYSING 
ADVERTISING 








X. 

That each advertiser must visualize 
his own customers was suggested in 
a previous issue. Without thought, 
one may go on the assumption that 
every person interested, or who can be 
interested, in plants is your customer. 
In fact, some firms—more often than 
not small ones or new in the business 

-try to be “all things to all men.” 
But in every direction they suffer from 
the competition of those specializing 
efficiently in a separate portion of the 
field. 

The firm interested in selling high- 
quality material and offering a land- 
scape service cannot profitably seek 
to satisfy the type of person who buys 
from wayside stands and low-priced 
catalogues. The neighborhood nurs- 
eryman who sells from his display 
ground and does an occasional small 
home planting is out of his depth if 
he endeavors to compete for the land- 
scaping of a large estate. The whole- 
sale specialist who grows a limited 
number of items in large quantity 
usually wastes more time than the or- 
ders are worth if he entertains retail 
customers, because he lacks the assort- 
ment and usually the equipment neces- 
sary. This discussion applies to the 
retailer and does not go afield to in- 
clude the dangers of mixing a whole- 
sale and retail business. 

When you write a letter to a cus: 
tomer, you have a knowledge of that 
person by contact or by correspond- 
ence. You write to engage his indi- 
vidual attention and to meet his own 
problem. So in advertising, it is obvi- 
ous that you must know to whom you 
are writing if you are to secure the 
attention you seek. 

For local trade with the average 
home-owner, your list of plants may 
not be long, but they should be easy to 
grow. Special offers, assortments and 
combinations attract orders. The 
specialist should keep his long list of 
expensive plants away from such per- 
sons, for he invites complaints of ill 
success with difficult plants, for which 
he has probably charged a good price. 

Both of the foregoing, however, 
make direct sales from their advertis- 
ing. The landscape planter, on the 
other hand, seeks to draw inquiries, to 








establish contact for personal solicita- 
tion. He is selling service and per- 
sonality, rather than priced merchan- 
dise. He must direct his advertising 
in accordance with the nature of the 
job he desires. 

By determining just what type of 
trade you are best suited to handle and 
keeping a composite picture of that 
customer in mind you will write bet- 
ter advertising copy and avoid waste 
in its distribution, regardless of the 
form employed. 





AT HOUSTON SHOW. 


At the twentieth national show of 
the Society of American Florists, at 
the Sam Houston Coliseum, Houston, 
Tex., February 12 to 19, several nurs- 
eries and landscape firms had prom- 
inent exhibits which won prizes. 

The R. Lacy Nursery, Longview, 
Tex., presented a garden of formal 
design. A border of hyacinths and 
tulips in front of a boxwood hedge 
framed the garden in the center of 
which was a narrow pool. Two en- 
trances led to a flagstone walk and an 
iron bench at the center, where the 
pool widened in front of a bronze fig- 
ure. A bed of lilies provided a back- 
ground for the figure and the corners 
were beds of lavender stocks and 
azaleas. This exhibit, although in the 
noncompetitive class, was voted a spe- 
cial award of a gold medal. 

Also receiving a special award of a 
gold medal for a noncompetitive ex- 
hibit was the Lambert Landscape Co., 
Houston, which executed a terrace gar- 
den to eliminate a large stage at one 
side of the exhibit hall. From a patio 
garden on the floor level steps led to 





1887 1939 


WE OFFER 
FOR SPRING 1939 


our usual line of 


SHRUBS EVERGREENS 
FOREST AND SHADE TREES 
VINES AND CREEPERS 
NATIVE PLANTS 
Write for Trade List 


FOREST NURSERY CO., INC. 


J. R. Boyd, Pres. MeMinnville, Tenn. 








AMOOR RIVER NORTH 
and CALIFORNIA PRIVET 


General Nursery Roses, Apple and Pear 
scions. Will exc szchange t for liners. Write for New 
Spring Price List. 
EMPIRE NURSERY and ORCHARD 


“One of the South's Foremost Nurseries”’ 
Baileyton, Alabama 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 








another garden built on the stage and 
backed by a brick wall. On either side 
of a large brick-paved patio, which 
contained a lily pool and bronze fig- 
ure edged with callas, was a garden 
of pansies, geraniums and alyssums; 
against the wall was a bed of lilies 
Almost in the center of the exhibit, 
in front of the stage, was a large oak 
with Spanish moss and on the stage 
were two other large trees similarly 
treated. In front of the low brick 
wall on the stage was a border of white 
azaleas backed by pink azaleas. 

For a foundation planting of nurs- 
ery material to cover approximately 
600 square feet, the Teas Nursery Co., 
Houston, placed first and Griffing 
Nurseries, Houston, second, with a 
typical American scene. 

The Acme Nursery & Lawn Serv- 
ice, Houston, was represented by a 





HARDY 
NURSERY STOCK 


A Complete Line 
FOR NORTHERN TRADE 


Elm—Chinese Siberian Type 


Size Per 100 Per 1000 
tS eee Ce $ 3.75 
Se Ey aecceseanaeee .65 5.75 
i Mik ctavacavenenes -95 8.50 
Ste 686. Br. «ccccess 1.40 12.75 
SGD BE, SOR cccccess 2.00 18.75 
Sap OE. 8 FR. cccceces 4.00 37.00 
Elm—Ame rican White 
COD SO. 6 occseawi5 ees anes $ 2.15 
SPCR ROOM .ccccccccsces seve 3.95 
ar ere 5.95 
Dee. Bas cveseseeveuuws $0.85 7.60 
3 to CG kndeaseuesénus 1.30 11.50 
Hackberry from North 
Dakota Seeds 
6 to 12 ins. oon ecbece peas $ 5.00 
SHOP DEO ccosccoccecss $0.95 8.00 
BB OD OSU. wcccncesscese 1.35 11.00 
SOD BR. ccsecscccessee 2.20 20.00 
BOO GE ccdexaveccenee 3.00 ait 
Russian Olive 
On SRO. «cevcocnsssas ok! $ 5.50 
BO OP BO OE... cvcccccscees Ge 8.50 
SB OD BEM. .nvcccescevcs 1.30 11.50 
ee BOR acscde cotdusse 1.55 14.00 


Other Forest Tree Seedlings: 
Green Ash, Caragana, Cottonwood, Lo- 
cust (Honey), Burr Oak, Black Walnut, 
ete. Transplants in All Varieties. 


Chinese Elm 


Tl) SS err rrr eee 12¢ 
BG BO, Bits Dccescccccososeosssees 16¢ 
GOR OG Bis Dencvcscssccnnescsscce 20¢ 


Hansen’s Bush Cherries: 
Seedlings at LOW Prices. 


Transplants 
Per 100 Per 1000 
Be ON OOe.. v.ckticccnonen $2.50 $22.00 
Be OB SOG coccecrcvcscas 2.95 25.00 
Hardy Dakota and Minnesota 

Plums: 
All Nursery Grades 

Write for Prices. 

This is just a sample of what you can get 


in Hardy Nursery Stock at 
LOW PRICES. 


THE HOUSE OF GURNEY, Inc. 
Yankton, S. Dak. 
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LINING-OUT 
EVERGREENS 


Seedlings, assorted varieties and sizes: 
Pine 


Fir 

Arbor-vitz Spruce 
Rooted Cuttings, assorted varieties and 
sizes: 

Arbor-vitx Juniper 
From 24-inch Pots, assorted varieties 
and sizes: 

Arbor-vitz Juniper 

Attractive prices and variety list on 
application. 

Note: On potted liners we offer stock 
of definite and stated sizes. 


SHERMAN NURSERY CO. 


Charles City, Iowa. 








ORDER NOW 


ASTER HARRINGTON’S PINK 


The outstanding true 
pink Hardy Aster 


3-in. pots . . $25.00 per 100 


BAY STATE NURSERIES 


INCORPORATED 
NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 








Choice Hardy Plants 


Send for new catalogue of over 700 
varieties, novelties and standard sorts. 


D. & C. HARDY PLANT NURSERY 


Box 135 Westminster, Md. 








SPECIAL OFFER—CUSHION MUMS 


amous hardy AZALEA- FLOWERED Mums. 
FFORD NOT TO ht | THEM? ??? 
4 00 per 1000 


per 1 
RONZE, $8.00 per 
ELLOW Le = ae Ps 10.00 per 100 
—_— WELL ROOTED PLANTS READY 





R 
THE NEW 


WONDERLAND NURSERIES, Ellerson, Va. 











PHLOXES 


If interested, write for price list. 
Can ship any time. 


HENRY LE POIRE 
R. 2 Zeeland, Mich. 














HERBS 


n plants; over a hundred varieties. 

Herbs for Flavoring and Fragrance. 
Other plants of unusual character and 
with the charm of old-time gardens. 


New Catalogue sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


Weathered Oak Herb Farm, Inc. 


BRADLEY HILLS, BETHESDA, MARYLAND 








EONIES 


for Spring planting 
Ask for Special Offer 
The Cottage Gardens 


Lansing, Mich. 











ELMS FOR SALE 


Will sell cheap 
2000 American—1000 Chinese Elms 
2 to 3-in. caliper, 12 ft. high 


M. SCHIESSLE, PARK RIDGE, ILL. 


13 miles northwest from Chicago loop. 








large exhibit of flowering trees and 
shrubs, composed of magnolias, lilacs, 
spireas, forsythias and cydonias en- 
closed in a border of pansies. 

The Japanese Nurseries, Houston, 
provided an interesting Japanese land- 
scape scene. This exhibit was also in 
the noncompetitive group. A stream 
of water started at one end of the gar- 
den and ended at the other end in a 
pool in which two bronze cranes were 
seen among the water lilies. At the 
back was a huge camellia tree, said to 
be 60 years old, which was laden with 
pink flowers; this tree was awarded a 
first prize in the class for a group of 
camellias. Several large magnolias in 
bloom were used at the far end, and a 
hedge across the back was formed of 
azaleas. Here and there were illu- 
minated Japanese stone ornaments. 





SOUTHWESTERN NOTES. 
W. C. Salome, Jr., Wichita, Kan., 


is recovering in Wesley hospital from 
an operation for appendicitis. For a 
week, Mr. Salome’s condition was so 
serious that not even his parents were 
permitted to visit him. Mr. Salome 
is manager of the Wichita Landscape 
Service, which is a branch of the 
Mount Hope Nurseries, Mount 
Hope, Kan. 

Stamey & Tidd, contractors, 
Hutchinson, Kan., recently completed 
the landscape development of the 
33-acre campus of the new Hutchin- 
son junior college. A large portion 
of the nursery stock on this project 
was supplied by the Wagoner Nurs- 
eries, Hutchinson. 

Robert Whiteley, of Whiteley 
Landscape Service, Wichita, Kan., 
has been awarded the contract to 
landscape the grounds of the new 
junior college at Eldorado, Kan. The 
plans were prepared by Ralph Rick- 
lefs, of Salina. 

Dr. S. O. Saunders reports that 
he is starting a nursery at Misha- 
waka, Ind. 

The “magic home” in the Wichi- 
ta Magic Home Exposition, held Feb- 
ruary 7 to 9, was landscaped by 
W. C. Salome, of the Mount Hope 
Nurseries, Mount Hope, Kan. In 
carrying out this project, Mr. Salome 
used more than thirty varieties of ever- 
greens, many of them the broad- 
leaved type. Among the latter were 
varieties of mahonia, pyracantha, 
evonymus and nandina, which Mr. 
Salome has found to be hardy in 
southern Kansas. 





SPECIAL 
10,000 


SILVER LACE VINES 


(Polygonum Aubertii) 
2-year No. 1 
$10.00 per 100 $1.50 per 10 
Grown by experts 


Write for our Complete Wholesal: L 


KRIDER NURSERIES, Ine. 


Middlebury, Indiana 











POPLAR TREES 


(Twice Transplanted) 


SIMON’S POPLAR 

Each Each 
6to 8ft. 40c 114 to 1Y-in. cal. .65¢ 
8 to 10 ft. 50¢ LY to 2-in. cal 


BOLLEANA POPLAR 


Each Each 
6to 8ft. 50c 1% to A -in.cal. $0.85 
8 to 10 ft. 65c 11% to 2-in. cal. 1.00 


RIVERSIDE NURSERIES, INC. 


Box 113 Thiensville, Wis. 








HOLTON & HUNKEL CO. 


100 
a rate 

Juniperus Pfitzeriana, Spread- 
ing, 18 to 24 ins., xxx, B&B.$2.00 $1.80 


Black Hills Spruce 
3 to 34% ft., xxx, BAB .. 2.00 1.50 


Juniperus Virginiana Keteleeri 
2% to 3 ft., xxx, BAaB...... 2.00 1.75 
3 to 314 ft., xxx, BaRB 2.25 1.90 


Write for complete list of evergreens! 


P. 0. Box 1747 ~=— Milwaukee, Wis. 








EVERGREENS 
Lining-out and Specimens 
Fruits and Shrubs 
Write for price list 


J. V. BAILEY NURSERIES 
Daytons Bluff Sta. St. Paul, Minn. 








LINING-OUT STOCK 
B & B EVERGREENS 


Write for our complete catalogue 
T. G. OWEN & SON, INC." 
South's Largest Florists and Nurserymen 
Columbus, Mies. 








Wituis Nursery Co. 


Wholesale Nurserymen 
Write for Catalogue 


OTTAWA - - KANSAS 











NURSERY STOCK 
Per 1000 | 
50,000 American Elm, 18 to 24 ins. $5.50 
10,000 Chinese Elm, 18 to 24 ins.... 7.50 
Each 
200 Prunus Triloba, ° to 5 ft., 
one hed . 80.18 
200 Buddiela Magnifica, 1-year, | 
—— grown; 3 ft ~_ . ae 


GURNEY NU RSERY | 
331 California Ave., Topeka, Kan. | 











Insect Control 


Summaries of Instructive Talks Delivered at Ohio Short 
Course at Columbus Continue Report in Preceding Issues 


Three talks on various problems of 
insect control faced by nurserymen 
concluded the recent short course at 
Ohio State University, of which re- 
port appeared in the two preceding 
issues, including summaries of the in- 
structive discussions that took place 

Dr. F. L. Gambrell, of the New 
York agricultural experiment station, 
Geneva, gave a pointed talk concern- 
ing insect problems in the nursery. The 
several points brought out during his 
discussion included: The proper tim- 
ing of spraying is important; it is well 
to correlate the time of spraying with 
some period of plant development (as 
an example, the strawberry root weevil 
is controlled best after it emerges from 
the soil and before it lays its eggs, and 
this occurs at the same time the Wind- 
sor cherry is in harvest) ; good control 
of oyster-shell scale on lilacs has been 
obtained using four per cent Dow- 
spray and coal tar oil; for the control 
of elm leaf beetle, one year’s tests 
showed that using a cube root spray 
containing five per cent rotenone at 
the rate of four pounds to 100 gallons 
of water, applied when most of the 
eggs have hatched, proved satisfactory; 
the use of the oil emulsion sprays has 
given variable results in different 
years; the use of either a derris dust 
or a two per cent nicotine-lime dust 
is satisfactory for spruce gall aphis; 
sodium fluosilicate, when substituted 
for calcium arsenate, was found to 
give better control on most insects in 
which the arsenate was formerly used 
as the killing agent. The speaker 
closed with the showing of a large 
number of slides, many of which were 
in color, to illustrate a large number 
of nursery and the control 
measures. 


insects 


The subject of control of some in- 
sect pests of ornamental shrubs and 
flowers was aptly covered by Dr. 
R. H. Davidson, of the entomology 
department. For leaf aphis, a mixture 
of three-fourths pint of nicotine sul- 
phate, three pounds of soap and fifty 
gallons of water was suggested. For 
the winter control of various orna- 
mental scales, apply dormant oil 
sprays in winter or early spring, or 
else miscible oils which should be ap- 
plied, as should the dormant oils, 


after freezing weather and before the 
buds swell in the spring. For summer 
control of scales, especially oyster- 
shell scale, use Nursery Volck, one 
gallon; nicotine sulphate, one-half 
pint; soap, three pounds, and water, 
fifty gallons. For evonymus scale, the 
same mixture can be used, with the 
exception that the Nursery Volck is 
increased to one and one-half to two 
gallons, or else a mixture of three- 
fourths pint of nicotine sulphate, 
four pounds of soap and fifty gallons 
of water is used. Pyrethrum sprays 
were mentioned as best against leaf 
hoppers. For red spider a spray made 
up of one gallon of Nursery Volck, 
one-half pint of nicotine sulphate, 
three pounds of soap and fifty gallons 
of water is good; on evergreens, some 
growers are using dry lime-sulphur, 
two and one-half ounces; glue, one 
and one-half pounds, and water, ten 
gallons. A new preparation marketed 
as Cyclonox also shows possibilities. 
For gladiolus thrips, a formula of 
tartar emetic, four pounds; brown 
sugar, sixteen pounds, and water, 100 
gallons, was advised. Against saw- 
flies 0.5 per cent derris dust or a mix- 
ture of one and one-half pounds of 
derris root powder and fifty gallons 
of water has given good results. To 
control blister beetles, cryolite and 
water 3-50, or Dutox, Kalo or pyre- 
thrum extracts are good. For the con- 
trol of iris borer, the speaker sug- 
gested the destruction of the old top 
growth in winter or early spring, the 
removal and destruction of leaves 
showing early feeding in the spring 





-—LINING-OUT EVERGREENS 


JUNIPERS 1000 lot 
Per 


100 per 100 
8 to 10 ins 
- $15.00 $13.00 
. 20.00 


100 Andorra, 


500 Andorra, 10 to 12 ‘ins 
TT 18.00 
250 Canadensis, 6 to 8 ins 
pg - ia 13.00 
Tamariscifolia, 
10 ins. TT 

w oom, 8 


. 17.00 15.00 
10 
15.00 


15.00 


13.00 
13.00 
13.00 


TT 
Horlzontalls, 8 to 10 


Horizontalis "Alpina, 
10 to 12 ins. TT. 15.00 
Blue Creeping, $ to 
10 ins, TT . 15.00 
BUXUS 
Sempervirens, 10 to 
Be Oe, Dae. coe 10.00 
Suffruticosa, § to 10 
Sat, Tes acececes Bee 15.00 


250 at 1000 rate 


13.00 
12.00 


25 at 100 rate, 


Independence Nurseries. Ine. 
Independence, 0. 
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of the year and the application of an 
arsenical spray just as the eggs are 
hatching and when the larve are en- 
tering the leaves. 

The final talk, which was given by 
Dr. Neiswander, concerning shade 
tree insects, was cut short due to the 
interest shown in the previous two 
talks, and it was every bit as interest- 
ing to the group, as was evidenced by 
the fact that, despite the session's 
lasting well past the noon hour, there 
were few who left until the conclu- 
sion of this talk. He mentioned the 
interest shown in insects of orna- 
mentals over the ance as shown at 
the experiment station, where, of all 
the species of insects received for 
identification and control during the 
past year, approximately half were 
from ornamentals. He felt that a 
good share of the insect problems 
arise after the plants leave the nurs- 
ery, but this does not mean that 
nurserymen should let down in their 
efforts to control insect pests. Proper 
digging of plants, digging with 
plenty of selling insect-free 
stock and wrapping trees with special 
paper to prevent the bark from dry- 
ing out were mentioned as means of 
lessening attacks from these pests. A 
series of well taken lantern slides was 
shown illustrating the various types 
of insect injury and the accompany- 
ing insects. These included borers, 
gypsy moth, European pine sawfly, a 
insect in this state; fall web- 


roots, 


new 





Surplus Evergreens 


Black Hills Spruce 
100 
$1.00 
1.25 
1.50 


xxx, B&B 
xxx, B&B... 
xxx, B&B 


to 


3 ft., 
to 4 ft., 
to 5 ft., 
olorado Blue Spruce 
to 3 ft., 
to 4 ft., 
to 5 ft., 
‘ol 


2.65 


orado Green me 
to 3 ft., 


Peer bts 


paw 
oc 
oo 
wi te ¢ 
oelea! 
oF 


Pyramidal Arbor-vitae 
2 to 3 ft., 
3 to 4 ft., 
4to 5 ft., 


Austrian Pine 

5 to 6 ft., xxx, BEB 

6 to 8 ft., xxx, B&B 

Visit our nurseries and make your 
own selections. Write for our com- 
plete lists. 


RIVERSIDE NURSERIES, INC. 


Box 113 
Thiensville, Wis. 


1.50 
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Attention Please! 


Maloney Bros. Nursery Co. 
Wholesale surplus list 
offers many bargains. 

Fruit Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Evergreens. 


Write for it today. We have every fa- 
cility for packing out dealers. Try us. 


Maloney Bros. 
Nursery Co. 


Dansville, New York 











We specialize in 


APPLE AND PEACH TREES 


Strawberry, Asparagus, Raspberry and 

Blackberry plants. 

Grapevines, 1 and 2-year. 

OUR MANY YEARS’ PRODUCTION 
EXPERIENCE COMBINED WITH OUR 
FAVORABLE LOCATION ENABLES 
US TO OFFER STOCK THAT MUST 
PLEASE AT PRICES YOU WILL AP- 
PRECIATE. 

Submit your definite list for quota- 


tions. 


BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES 


Princess Anne, Md. 








Caragana Arborescens 


3-year transplants. “Standard’”’ is fully 
up to and better than A.A.N. standards. 
“Specimen” is extra-heavy—many 
branches, stocky, top-flight quality. 
*Mile-high grown 


Standard Specimen 
Per 10 Per 100 Per 10 Per 100 
12 to 18 ins.$0.45 - 
18 to 24 ins. .55 4.00 $0.75 $6.50 
Ztesft.... 4 5.00 90 7.50 
3 to 4 ft.... 3 6.50 1.25 9.50 
4 to 5 ft.... 1.00 1.75 


Complete new spring list on request. 


FRANK M. RICHARD, JR. 
P. O. Box 363 Fort Collins, Colo. 
*Mile-high grown means better quality. 








ELBERTA PEACH TREES 


and other leading varieties 


Maples - Ilex Crenata - Pin Oaks 
Quality Line Priced to Sell 


HOWARD-HIC KORY co. 
Hickory, 








Apple and French Pear Seedlings 


No. 1, $7.00 No. 2, $5.50 No. 3, $4.00 
Apple and Pear grafts to order. 
Contract growers of seedlings and 
fruit trees. 
INGALLS NURSERY Co. 
Tieton, Wash. 








SCIONS 


Hibernal and Virginia 
$3.00 per 100 


JENSEN'S NURSERY 


Ames, Iowa 











GRAPEVINES 


Complete list of varieties, with special 
offer on Fredonia and Portland cuttings 
and lining out. 

Send list of your wants in small fruits. 

H. E. Congdon Nursery 

North Collins, N. Y. 











worm, eastern tent caterpillar, May 
beetles, bagworms, tip moths, Euro- 
pean elm scale, sawflies, Zimmerman 
pine moth, cankerworms and tussock 
moth. A short question period fol- 
lowed this talk, a few control meas- 
ures for some of the insects which 
had proved most vexing to some of 
the group being described. 





CORRECTION. 

In the summary of D. C. Kiplinger's 
talk at the Ohio short course, pub 
lished in the February 15 issue, the 
list of cuttings responding favorably 
to treatment of one-half, one and two 
milligrams. per hundred cubic centi- 
meters for twenty-four hours with 
indolebutyric acid, was incorrectly 
designated as hardwood cuttings. The 
list was of softwood cuttings. 


NATORP’S NEW OFFICE. 


A century-old barn on the nursery 
of W. A. Natorp Co., Montgomery 
road, Kenwood, O., has been re- 
modeled into a modern office building, 
with the appearance of a New Eng 
land dwelling. One of the features 
of the exterior is a vertical sundial 
placed in a panel between two leaded 
windows. The interior is paneled with 
redwood, featuring a huge open fire- 
place. In addition to offices, the build- 
ing contains a lunchroom for the em- 
ployees, a toolroom and a 4-car 
garage. 

The office was officially opened Feb- 
ruary 14, with the assistance of a 
dozen nurserymen. 


HOW MANY GROW? 

This spring, 4-H Club boys and 
girls will plant 1,160,000 trees which 
will reforest more than 1,000 acres of 
wasteland in New York state. At 
the end of this spring, their fourteenth 
year of tree planting, the youngsters 
will have set out nearly 14,000,000 
trees, reports James D. Pond, of the 
New York state college of agriculture 

At the same time nearly a half 
million other trees will be planted by 
students of vocational agriculture in 
the state. This will bring their total 
of trees planted, since the start of the 
program, to nearly 3,000,000 trees. 

Under a codperative arrangement 
with the state conservation depart 
ment, each young tree planter may 
obtain once 1,000 free trees to start 
a demonstration plantation. 
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Judson Strawberry Plant 
Trenchers 


Speeds up planting, reduces labor cost 
two-thirds. Makes perfect trench 1%- 
inch opening at top, and 6 to 12-inch 
adjustable depth. This machine enables 
one person to plant 10,000 plants per day. 
Makes accurate rows, reducing cultiva- 
tion cost. One-row trencher with mark- 
er, $95.00. Two-row trencher with 
marker and 16-inch spacer, for accurate 
planting in rows, $165.00. Combination 
trencher and strawberry plant lifter, 
$195.00, The above equipment for horse- 
drawn, $15.00 extra. Strawberry trench- 
er shoes, $17.50 each. Al! prices f.o.b. 
Bristol. The last word in strawberry 
planting equipment. Buy and save. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Write us for quotations on your straw- 
berry plant needs. High quality Gem, 
Catskill, Fairfax, Wayzata, etc. Pack- 
ing out service. 


JUDSON WHOLESALE NURSERIES 


Bristol, Ind. 








STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Special low prices on 10 leading varieties 
of Northern-Grown Plants. 
General line of Small Fruit Plants, 
Rhubarb and Asparagus Roots. 
Ask for our Latest Price List 


KRIEGER’S WHOLESALE NURSERY 


Bridgman, Michigan 








NEW STRAWBERRY 


Frostproof. Something different. 
Pink bloom. Ask about it. 


Catalogue free. 


E.W. POTTER LESLIE, MICH. 








THE CRESCO STRAWBERRY 


“A superior Dunlap type” 
Ask for circular 
500 plants...$6.50 5000 plants.$45.00 
1000 plants... 9.95 10000 plants. 85.00 


W. A. Bents Nurseries 


Cresco, Iowa 








Our Specialties Are 
GRAPEVINES, CURRANTS, 
STRAWBERRIES 
General line of Small Fruit plants 
Trade list sent on request 


a* J. RAMBO'S WHOLESALE NURSERIES 
Bridgman, Mich. 








SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


Evergreens — Shrubs 
Lining-out Stock 
Send for Complete Trade List 


SCARFF’S NURSERIES 


New Carlisle, O. 








CHIEF RASPBERRIES 
RED LAKE CURRANT 
Hardy Fruit Tree Seedlings 

Americana Plum Manchurian Cra 


b 
ANDREWS NURSERY CO. *siinnc"* 











Wholesale Growers of 


Grapevines, Currants, Gooseberrices, 
lack berries and Raspberries 


Let us quote on your requirements 


FOSTER NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 


69 Orchard St. Fredonia, N. Y. 














London Plane Blight 


Mortality of Popular Street Tree in East 
Arouses State and Federal Authorities 


A comparatively new disease of the 
London plane, Platanus acerifolia, 
which threatens to destroy this exten- 
sively used street tree, was discussed 
in “Nursery Disease Notes,” for De- 
cember, 1938, issued by the New Jer- 
sey agricultural experiment station. 
The disease has been found in Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and southern New Jer- 
sey. Hollis J. Howe, city forester of 
Baltimore, Md., states that at least 
700 trees in his city have already been 
killed by the disease. A survey in 
1936 showed that 800 trees were in- 
fected of the 2,500 trees examined. 
He estimates that 7,500 to 10,000 
trees have either died or are infected 
in the middle Atlantic states to date. 

The mortality from the disease is 
unusually high, since trees apparently 
never recover once they become in- 
fected. 

One of the earliest symptoms is a 
thin crown, due to a conspicuous re- 
duction in both the amount of foliage 
and the size of the leaves. The entire 
tree dies within a year or two follow- 
ing this period of weak vegetative 
growth. 

Another symptom is the appear- 
ance of long, narrow, longitudinal 
lesions on the trunk, usually below 
the lowest branches. The tissue in 
such lesions is soft, wet and spongy. 
A cross section of the trunk shows 
numerous black radial streaks 
throughout the wood, especially no- 
ticeable in the vicinity of the bark 
lesions. Irregular, vertical black 
streaks in the wood are visible when 
the soft, cortical tissue is cut away. 

The peculiar manner in which the 
disease spreads is also rather char- 
acteristic. It usually starts in a single 
tree and then rapidly spreads succes- 
sively along the full length of a row 
of London planes. 

Up to the present time, no vector 
has been definitely associated with 
the spread. The manner in which the 
disease moves along a row of trees 
planted on one side of the street sug- 
gests that the infection may spread 
by root grafting of an infected tree 
with an adjacent healthy tree. 

Certain predisposing factors may 
enable the causal fungus to gain ac- 


>ess to trees more readily. Several 
cases of infection were found asso- 
ciated with various types of mechan- 
ical wounds, especially those near the 
base of the trunk. The most impor- 
tant predisposing factor appears to 
be a peculiar type of bark fissure on 
the trunks of both healthy and dis- 
eased London planes. These are nu- 
merous and extend vertically and in- 
wardly into the bark only to the 
surface of the wood. Black streaks in 
the wood are frequently associated 
with the bark fissures. The bark 
wounds formed by the fissures are 
probably avenues of entrance for the 
fungus. 

The effects of pruning should be 
considered because the surfaces of 
the old scars are the only places 
where the fruiting stage of the fungus 
has been found under natural con- 
ditions. Most of the pruning wounds 
occur around the base of the crown. 
In such cases it is possible for the 
spores from the infected wounds to 
be washed down along the trunk and 
probably infect bark fissures and 
other wounds. 

Definite recommendations cannot 
be given because of the comparative- 
ly small amount of research done. 
Removing and burning affected trees 
is the safest and best course to follow 
for the present. Further studies may 
reveal more adequate methods of 
checking this relatively new and de- 
structive disease of the London plane. 


ORENCO NURSERY CO. 


Orenco. Oregon 
Wholesale Crowers 


Fruit, Shade, Flowering S| 
Trees, Fruit-tree Seedlings, 
Very complete line of quality a 


Catalogue sent on request. 
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HARDY ASTER. 


The new aster, Star of Eisenach, 
a subceruleus of recent importation, 
was exhibited at Horticultural hall, 
Boston, Mass., by the market garden 
field station of the Massachusetts 
State College, at Waltham, winning 
the award of merit of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society. 


This aster, says Prof. Ray M. 
Koon, who is conducting extensive 
experiments with hardy asters, is 
superior to the better known Wart- 
burgstern or, to translate, Star of 
Wartburg. Eisenach is more florifer- 
ous than the Wartburg aster and of 
more graceful stem and bloom. The 
newer sort does not have the fault 
of appearing coarse and heavy as 
does the older. 

The species subceruleus is a favor- 
ite among gardeners who prize it for 
its beauty in the low border and par- 
ticularly in the rock garden. It is not 
unusual for a single one-year-old 
clump to produce a dozen flower 
stalks the first week in June. It is 
thoroughly hardy. 

This species is also useful for 
greenhouse cropping. To force Eisen- 
ach successfully, only clumps which 
have been frozen for at least a week 
should be brought in. For conven- 
ience in handling, they should be dug 
just before freezing weather and 
placed in an open shed, where they 
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Who offers the nursery trade of this 
country the greatest line of rare 
trees and shrubs? 


Write for list 3839 and find out! 


But use your business stationery, as 
post cards will be ignored. 


W. B. CLARKE & CO. 


San Jose, California 











ROSES FOR 


Below is a partial list of our varieties: 


RED 
Catalonia 
Catherine Kordes 
€ eee Carmine 
(Cirenoble 


ORANGE 


We also have many others. 


Wholesale Rose Growers 





SPRING SALES 


Place your orders now for spring delivery to assure you of the varieties you want 


YELLOW 
Golden Dawn 
Joanna Hill 
Mrs. E. P. Thom 
Sister Therese 
Ville de Paris 


Send for complete list with prices. 
complete line of Baby Roses for forcing in the No. 1 grade only. 


Use business stationery please. 


PETERSON & DERING, INC. 


PINK 
Edith Nellie Perkins 
4. Otte Thilow 

Susan Soules 


TRI-COLOK 
Betty Uprichard 
Hinrich Gaede 
President Hoover 
Talisman 


We still have a 


Scappoose, Oregon 
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WRITE for our 1939 descriptive 


Wholesale Trade List. 
(For the trade only) 


Lining-out Stock 
Balled Stock 
Fine Pfitzer Juniper Cuttings 
now ready. 


SHERWOOD NURSERY CO. 


Evergreens 
Propagators & Growers 


141 S. E. 65th Avenue PORTLAND, ORE. 
R ber the C » Portland, 1939 








Portland Wholesale Nursery Co. 
306 S. E. 12th Avenue 
Portland, Oregon 


To the Trade Only 


A complete line of 
Nursery Stock and 
Nursery Supplies. 


Catalogue sent on request. 








A. McGILL & SON 


FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 
ROSES 
Send us your list of wants 
Fruit Tree Seedlings 
Flowering Ornamental Trees 
Shade Trees 
Grown right and packed right 


Combination carloads to eastern distributing 
points save you on freight. 











EUROPEAN MOUNTAIN ASH 


Selected 2-year branched seedlings. Will 
make salable trees in 1 year. 


4 to 5 ft., $12.50 per 100; $100.00 per 1000 
5 to 6 ft., 15.00 per 100; 125.00 per 1000 


SEEDLING WHIPS, 2-YR. 


2 to 3 ft., $20.00 per 1000 
3to4ft., 25.00 per 1000 


ENGLISH HOLLY 


2 to 3 ins., $5.00 per 100; $40.00 per 1000 
250 at 1000 rate 


MOUNT VERNON NURSERY 


Mount Vernon, Wash. 














For list of 
BOOKS ON TRADE SUBJECTS 
Write to 
AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 








should be allowed to freeze, but not 
to dry out. As it requires about 
ninety days for forcing at 50 degrees 
night temperature, plants can be set 
in the beds at various dates, spread- 
ing the season from the middle of 
March through April. The clumps 
should be set as close as six inches 
apart in ground beds or benches, not 
only to conserve space, but to pre- 
vent the growth of too long stems. 
A 12-inch stem is ample. 

The attractive rich lavender color 
of the daisylike flower with its rich 
golden eye draws the attention 
immediately. 

The variety is easily propagated. 
After the forced plants are spent, 
they can be broken up into single- 
root stalks and lined out in the field 
a foot apart, where cultivation and 
two. or three light applications of 
5-8-7 fertilizer will bring them along 
to strong clumps by October. 

Incidentally, it should be noted 
that at the Waltham field station 
there are under observation over 400 
species and varieties of hardy asters, 
doubtless the largest study collection 
in the world. The field station re- 
ports that as a result of this evalu- 
ation study about ninety varieties 
qualify as excellent, seventy-five are 
good and the others have little gar- 
den value, suitable only for naturaliz- 
ing and hybridizing. 


EARLY HARDY MUMS. 


In the northern border states the 
short growing season is not favor- 
able for flowering chrysanthemums 
outdoors, but at the Dominion ex- 
perimental station, Morden, Mani- 
toba, such early varieties as Carrie, 
Sanctity, Kingcup and Bronze Early 
Buttercup bloomed in the open bor- 
der at the end of September and 
lasted until cut off by severe frost 
in mid-October, reports W. R. 
Leslie. Some of the plants of this 
group had overwintered in the open 
with a light straw cover. 





THE January issue of Arborist’s 
News, published by the National 
Shade Tree Conference, devotes a 
half-dozen pages to report a survey 
on the damage to trees in New Eng 
land done by the hurricane last 
autumn. Accompanying it is the 
second annual report of the lightning 
struck tree survey, by A. Robert 
Thompson, chairman. 
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FRUIT and SHADE 
TREE SEEDLINGS 


Oregon and Washington Grown 
Apple, Pear, Mahaleb, Mazzard, 
Myrobalan 
Quince (rooted cuttings) 
Chinese Elm Seedlings 
Complete Line General Nursery Stock. 
Chinese Elm, Transplanted Specimens. 
Norway Maple, Lining-out Whips. 
Send list of your wants for prices. 
New catalogue now ready. 


Combination carloads to eastern dis- 
tributing points. 


MILTON NURSERY CO. 


A. Miller & Sons, Inc. 
Since 1878 
Milton, Oregon 








ILEX PERNYI 


A slow-growing Holly from China, 
with small spiny leaves and bright 
berries 
6to 8 ins., 2-yr., 3-in. pots........ 25c¢ 
8 to 10 ins., 3-yr., 4-in. pots........40¢ 
10 to 12 ins., 3-yr., 4-in. pots 


Catalogue mailed on request. 


DOTY & DOERNER, Inc. 


Route 6 Portland, Oregon 








, 
PACIFIC COAST NURSERY 
2244 N. Skidmore Court 
Portland, Ore. 

We have the finest seedlings in quality 
and grades that we have ever had: 
Apple, French Pear, Ussuriensis, Jap. 
Serotina, Mahaleb, Mazzard, Myrobalan 
and Quince. 

Also 10,000 Chinese Elm trees, 4 ft 
to 8 ft. 

Give us a chance to furnish you the 


best stock you have ever received. Write 
for prices. 24 years’ experience 


John Holmason, Prop. 








New Rose 
TEXAS CENTENNIAL 


(Red Hoover) 


Piant Patent No. 162 
Ask for color illustration 
and prices. 

Also for our general list 
of roses. 


DIXIE ROSE NURSERY 
Tyler, Texas 











Grade Count List 
Field-Grown 


ROSES 
Write for Copy 


HOWARD ROSE CO. 


Hemet, California 
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CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


{In writing for a copy of any of the 
catalogues reviewed below, please men- 
tion that you saw it described in the 
American Nurseryman.]} 

Krider Nurseries, Inc., Middlebury, Ind. 

Pocket-size wholesale trade list for 1939 
includes fruit trees, small fruits, ornamen- 
tal trees, shrubs, hedge plants, vines and 
general nursery stock. Retail catalogue of 
sixty-four pages, well illustrated, includes 
same stock and also roses and bulbs. 

Home Nursery, LaFayette, Ill. — The 
fifty-second annual catalogue of this firm 
has thirty-two pages and an index. A com- 
plete line of general nursery stock is of- 
fered, including fruits and small fruits. 

D. Hill Nursery Co., Dundee, Ill—A 
48-page pocket-size catalogue of Hill's 
evergreens, profusely illustrated. Listing 
includes yews, arbor-vite, junipers, hem- 
locks and firs. 

Braden Nursery, Gray, Me.—Printed 
sheet as spring, 1939, price list of ever- 
greens. Also included are tree seeds. 

Rocknoll Nursery, Foster, O.—Mimeo- 
graphed booklet of new and unusual hardy 
plants. 

American Forestry Co., Pembine, Wis. 

A 14-page catalogue of forest and orna- 
mental trees, shrubs and seeds. 


Atlantic Nurseries, Inc., Berlin, Md.—A 
booklet of twelve pages offering orna- 
mental trees, vines and bulbs to the trade. 

Alva H. Smith, Painesville, O.—A 12- 
page booklet listing perennial plants for 
the trade. 

Corliss Bros., Inc., Gloucester, Mass. 
Printed folder as wholesale price list of 
hardy perennials and rock plants. 

William Borsch & Son, Inc., Maple- 
wood, Ore.—A 64-page catalogue of hardy 
native and imported alpines and perennials. 
The listing includes asters, campanulas, 
chrysanthemums, hemerocallis, veronicas 
and a host of other materials. 

Colorado Seed Co., Denver, Colo.—An 
indexed catalogue of sixty-four pages offer- 
ing flower and vegetable seeds, also sup- 
plies. 

Swedberg Nursery, Battle Lake, Minn. 

-Fourteen mimeographed sheets, with 
cover printed in color, offering Minnesota- 
grown nursery stock. Also included are 
vegetable and flower seeds. 

James I. George & Son, Fairport, N. Y. 

Beautifully illustrated catalogue of thir- 
ty-two pages offering over fifty varieties of 
clematis. Many of the varieties are illus- 
trated in color. 

W. B. Clarke & Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Four mimeographed sheets of linirg-out 
stock in 24-inch pots. The offer includes 
broad-leaved evergreens, conifers, vibur- 
nums and miscellaneous stock. 

Sherman Nursery Co., Charles City, Ia. 

Wholesale trade list dated February 15, 
1939, offers fruits, small fruits, evergreen 
liners and specimens, forest tree seedlings, 
ornamental trees, shade trees, shrubs, vines 
and perennials. 

I. E. Ilgenfritz’ Sons Co., Monroe, 
Mich.—Pocket-size booklet as wholesale 
price list for spring, 1939, of a line of 
general nursery stock. 

Lake’s Shenandoah Nurseries, Shenan- 
doah, Ia.—An 80-page wholesale list, bul- 
letin No. 1, dated February 15, 1939, in- 
cludes such standard items as fruit trees, 
shade trees, shrubs, perennials and a 
wealth of other material. 

Richards’ Gardens, Fort Collins, Colo 


Printed folder as wholesale price list of 
evergreen trees and shrubs, deciduous trees 
and shrubs and hardy perennial plants. 

Lamb Nurseries, Spokane, Wash.—A 
48-page catalogue with cover illustrations 
in color, listing seeds of annual and per- 
ennial flowers, flowering shrubs, ever- 
greens and vines. 

White Rose Seed & Nursery Co., York, 
Pa.—A 46-page catalogue listing vegetable 
and flower seeds, nursery stock and sup- 
plies. 

Storrs & Harrison Co., Painesville, O. 
The eighty-fifth annual catalogue of this 
firm lists a complete assortment of nurs- 
ery stock, vegetable and flower seeds. 

Evergreen Nursery Co., Sturgeon Bay, 
Wis.—Pocket-size wholesale price list of 
lining-out stock and ornamental stock for 
spring, 1939, marks seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary. 

Mount Arbor Nurseries, Shenandoah, 
Ia.—An 88-page catalogue dated February 
6, 1939, as spring wholesale trade list. 
The listing includes deciduous trees, orna- 
mental shrubs, evergreens, roses, peonies, 
perennials and a host of other items. 

American Florist Supply Co., Chicago, 
Ill—A 60-page catalogue listing supplies 
for nurserymen and florists. Pruning 
equipment, sprayers, fertilizers, insecticides, 
tree movers and other equipment are 
listed. 

Nordstrom Nursery Co., Gallitzin, Pa. 
—A mimeographed sheet offering seed- 
lings and transplants. 

Bountiful Ridge Nurseries, Princess 
Anne, Md.—Mimeographed folder offer- 
ing fruit trees, small fruits, flowering 
shrubs, vines and evergreens. 

Howard M. Gillet, New Lebanon, N. Y. 
—Pocket-size booklet offering  gladioli, 
peonies, irises, phlox and perennials. 





MOVE LARGE TREE. 

What is believed the largest tree 
ever transplanted in a demountable 
box was moved recently by Peck & 
Wadsworth, Los Angeles, Cal. The 
tree, a California live oak on the 
ranch of Warner Bros. studios, at 
Calabasas, is approximately sixty-five 
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feet high and over thirteen feet in cir- 
cumference at breast height. A spe 
cially built trailer capable of hauling 
130 tons was used in moving the tree, 
which was estimated as weighing be- 
tween 95 and 105 tons. Before mov 
ing, the tree was side boxed for three 
months. The box, which was fourteen 
feet square and seven feet deep, 
weighed over two tons. The tree is 
now growing and in a healthy condi 
tion in its new location. It was for- 
merly in a valley that had been 
dammed and would have been covered 
with water if not moved. 





GREATON BUYS NURSERY. 


A nursery of thirty acres, with a 
frontage of 550 feet on the old Cum- 
berland road, at North Attleboro, 
Mass., has been purchased by 
Charles H. Greaton, 1333 North 
Main street, Providence, R. I. The 
property is well stocked with grow- 
ing shade trees, evergreens, flowering 
shrubs, etc. A storage and office 
building on the property, damaged by 
the hurricane of last September, is 
being rebuilt for immediate use by 
the new owner. 

The farm was formerly owned by 
Daniel J. Daley and Ella E. Daley, 
Brookline, Mass.; Kate A. English, 
Worcester, Mass.; Agnes Carroll, 
Providence, and Morgan E. Jones and 
Marion E. Jones, Anderson, Ind. 

C. H. Greaton has conducted a 
nursery business in Providence for 
more than a quarter-century and is 
a past president of the Rhode Island 
Nurserymen’s Association. 





The New Wichita COMPOST GRINDER 





Model ““C”” f 
Combination 


THE W-W GRINDER CORP. 


It Chops—It 
Grinds—It Mixes. 
leave off in making the perfect compost. 
screener and auxiliary equipment to other grinders 
as well as a complete unit in itself. 
Model C performs the widest range of work and 
produces a better product with less power. 
today for illustrated folder and amazingly low prices. 


MORE for Less Money — Amazing Performance 


Shreds—It Piles—It Screens—It 
The Wichita begins where others 
A perfect 
The Wichita 


Write 


Dealers in equipment can get extra profits handling 
the sale of the Wichita Combination Compost Grinder. 


Dept. F Wichita, Kansas 
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cut flowers—rosebushes—shrubs—perennials— 
for store and individual trade or retail mail 
orders—small fruits—counted seedlings—young 
plants—and so forth. 

EASIER ~ NEATER — TEN TIMES QUICKE 


FELIN 


TYING MACHINE COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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CARLOAD LOTS 


ELM, American, Moline and Vase, 
up to 4 ins. All transplants. 


MAPLE, Norway, up to 3% ins. 
Transplants, extra select, spaced 
7x7 ft. 

POPLAR, Lombardy, up to 2 ins. 

WILLOWS, Thurlow, up to 3 ins. 

BARBERRY, Thunbergii, up to 2 
to 3 ft. 

ao Vanhouttei, up to 5 to 

t. 


APPLE, 2-year. 
CHERRY, 1-year. 
PEACH. 

All of above items can be sup- 
plied in carload lots. 

Send for list on many other 
items. 


C. M. HOBBS & SONS, INC. 
Bridgeport, Indiana 


Largest Nursery in Indiana. Est. 1875. 








8 NY NURSERY 


COMPANY 


McMinnville, Tennessee 


WHOLESALE GROWER 


of 
Tree Seedlings and 
Lining-Out Stock 


Write for Prices on Peach Pits 








EES PLANTING STOCK 
} REES $5.75 per 1000 


and up 


comsrass TREE PLANTING STOCK 
NG-OUT STOCK 
a Taxes on Idle Land. 
Write for descriptive circular and prices 


MUSSER FORESTS, INC., Indiana, Pa. 








RHODODENDRONS 


Catawbiense, Maximum 
AZALEAS — KALMIA 
Other collected native shrubs. 
Inquire for special delivery prices. 


ANDREW CROSS 


Ripley, W. Va. 








North Dakota and Montana Seeds 


Juniperus communis, Juniperus scopulorum 
Arctostaphylos Uva-ursi, Rosa Woodsil and 
others. Also, native plants of North Dakota 


Badlands, 
E. C. MORAN 


Garrison, Mont. Medora, N. D. 








We are collectors 
NORTHERN MINNESOTA TREE SEEDS 
including 
Pinus Banksiana, Jack Pine 
Pinus Strobus, White Pine 
Hay Resinosa, Red Pine 
Picea Canadensis, White t Spruce 
Write for —— and prices 
Bear C erdgreen Nursery 
Alida, Minnesota 

















Please Mention 
THE AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


when writing advertisers 








FRUIT TREE CENSUS. 


A census of fruit trees in the state 
of Washington, which has just been 
completed, shows that there are over 
4,100,000 apple trees of all ages and 
over 1,500,000 pear trees. Over a 
million prune and plum trees were re- 
ported, while peach, cherry, apricot 
and nut trees totaled approximately 
2,000,000 trees. 

More peach trees were planted in 
1935 than any other kind of fruit tree. 
These plantings totaled 43,696 trees, 
with the Hale variety being the most 
popular, having surpassed Elberta, 
formerly the leading peach tree. 

Of the total number of apple trees 
included in the census, eight and five- 
tenths per cent were under 6 years 
of age, showing a decline in the num- 
ber planted since 1929. 

The rate of planting of young apple 
and pear trees is hardly sufficient to 
maintain the present number of trees. 

Displacing the Winesap, which 
until 1936 had held the lead in the 
number of trees, the Delicious and 
Red Delicious varieties were more 
numerous than any other variety of 
apple. The census showed 591,973 
trees of the Delicious varieties less 
than 10 years old and only 158,721 
Winesap trees of the same age. In 
the group 10 years old or older the 
Winesap, with 1,190,952 
showed a considerably larger number 
than the Delicious and Red Delicious 
trees with only 848,596. 

Of the total pear trees, only thirty- 
six per cent were less than 10 years 
old. Nearly seventy per cent of the 
pear trees were of the Bartlett variety, 
with D’Anjou second with fourteen 
per cent. 

More than ninety-eight per cent of 
the state's total fruit tree acreage was 
included in the census, which was con 
ducted as a W. P. A. pope. 

A NEW firm, the Westchester 
Nurseries, Madison, Wis., has been 
established by J. A. Harley and Fred 
Barlow. The nursery will specialize in 
ornamental trees and shrubs. 

RETURNING from a week’s trip 
in the Rocky mountain region hunt 
ing supplies of Juniperus scopulorum 
seeds, E. C. Moran writes from Gar 
rison, Mont., that birds have eaten all 
the berries in that area and there is 
an acute shortage, contrasted with a 
strong demand. Temperatures as low 
as 30 below zero did not add to his 
comfort. 


trees, 








SEEDS 


Colorado Natives dle 


Abies concolor, White Fir 
Jumperes seopulorum, Silver Cedar, 
d.b A 
Picea pungens glauea, Blue Spruce 
Standard 75 


tan 
First Grade 
Pinus sristata, Foxtail Pine 
Pinus contorta, Lodgepole Pine. 
— ponderosa, Yellow Pine.. q 
Douglas Fir 4.00 





" w-@° sw 
o La er «4 
® S338: 3S 
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Per % oz. 
Aquilegia cmrulea, Colorado Blue 
Columbine. Selected strain 
Collected from wil 
Cactus, separate varieties 
Cactus, mixed 
Pentstemon,  — varieties 
Pentstemon, mix 
Rubus a (Bossekia), ¢.8. 


:-2 
: 33 





Stematie 6 coccines eee 
Clematis Douglas oe 
Clematis fateerifotia’ ° 


i petbesieresi 


rata, 
Cotoneaster seutifolia, a oe “per % Ib., 
d.b., dry berries; c.s., clean seed. 
Special discount on large quantities. 
Cash with order. 


UPTON GARDENS 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 





Radway’s 


SS 


Special Mixture of Choice Seeds 
5 Ibs. Si. 10 25 Ibs..$5.50 100 Ibs. .$21.00 


SUNSHINE 


BRAND Ay SUNNY PLA 
5 Ibs. .$1.65 Ibs. . $8.25 100. toe ** $32.00 


GOLFGREEN 


For Shac ly Places and Perfect Tur 
5 tbs..$2.55 25 Ibs..$12.75 100 ths. $50.00 
All Seed and Fertilizer Free of , Weters 
Cash With Order or C.0.D. 


1.L.RADWANER Seep Co.,Inc 


11S BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
Descriptive Leaflet FREE. Inquire Dept. A 





IF YOU plant 
Tennessee 


Natural Peach Seed 


you will not be sorry. Reliable 
and Dependable. Write for prices 
on 1938 crop. 6000 to 7000 seeds 
to the bushel (50 lb.) 
Fruit Trees, Shade Trees, 
Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs and Evergreens 


Southern Nursery & Landscape Co. 


Winchester, Tennessee 








LAWN GRASS SEED 
Select Recleaned 

100 lbs. 

Velvet Lawn Mixture $13.50 

Kentucky Bluegrass, extra fine.. 12.00 

Redtop, fancy silver seed........ 11.50 

American Rye Grass .... 7.00 


A. H. Hummert Seed Co. 


2746-48 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 











PEACH PITS 


Our Pits Compare Favorably 
With the Best 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 


HOGANSVILLE, GEORGIA 
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New Books and Bulletins 


FERTILIZER HANDBOOK. 


The third edition of “Handbook 
of Fertilizers” by Dr. A. F. Gustaf- 
son, has come from the press. The 
first edition, published in 1928, and 
the second, in 1932, proved popular 
with plant growers, but for the past 
year and one-half, no copies have 
been available. 

The book is handy in size and 
handy to use. Its 172 pages present 
brief descriptions of the composition 
of various fertilizers and tell their 
effects on crops and soils. Factory- 
mixed fertilizers are described in one 
chapter, while the home mixing of 
fertilizers is told in another. A chap- 
ter on the purchase and use of 
fertilizers gives instructions as to 
application, indicating the equivalent 
quantities of fertilizer for 100 and 
1,000 square feet and for an acre, so 
that it is a simple matter to deter- 
mine the quantity for a given area. 
In other ways, also, the material is 
concisely and simply presented, so 
that it is quickly and easily grasped. 

The author is a professor of soil 
technology at Cornell University, 
and the volume is one in the farm 
and garden library published by the 
Orange-Judd Publishing Co., at the 
price of $1.75. 





FLOWER FORCING. 

The first edition of “Commercial 
Flower Forcing,” by Alex Laurie and 
L. C. Chadwick, of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, had two printings, one in 1934 
and another in 1936, in revised form. 
Now appears the second edition, in 
which Professor Laurie has as a col- 
laborator G. H. Poesch, extension 
floriculturist of Ohio State Univer- 
sity. The publisher is P. Blackiston’s 
Son & Co. 

While the chapter headings remain 
practically the same in the current 
volume, an improved organization of 
material is apparent. An advantage, 
also, is the larger type face used. 

Most important is the addition of 
the latest information on subjects of 
primary importance to commercial 
growers of flowers under glass. The 
substitution of gravel and cinders for 
soil in growing crops; the discovery of 
practical application of growth-pro- 
moting substances to the rooting of 
plants; the new ideas in soil steriliza- 


tion; the control of flowering through 
the recently enunciated facts dealing 
with temperature, and the modern 
methods of crop protection are a few 
of the many new developments dis- 
cussed in the new edition. 

The discussion of soil testing now 
occupies over a dozen pages. A score 
of pages are given to a wider treat- 
ment of nutrient deficiencies, more 
crops being discussed and more illus- 
trations amplifying the text. Increased 
cultural data on specific greenhouse 
crops appear. 

Containing 557 pages, including an 
index, it is offered in a washable red 
cloth binding at $4.50 per copy, post- 
paid. 





GARDENER’S TRAVEL BOOK. 


“The Gardener's Travel Book” 
should prove a valuable guide for any 
garden lover who is planning a trip. 
This book, by Edward I. Farrington, 
might well be called a guide to inter- 
esting horticultural points of every 
state in the Union. The author has 
spent much time in gathering the ma- 
terial that is presented in the 390 
pages, with the result that he has set 
forth a wealth of information perti- 
nent to the flora of the various states. 
A chapter is devoted to each state, 
in which is listed the various points 
of interest from a gardener’s stand- 
point, such as state parks, municipal 
or private gardens. The book is well 
illustrated with 125 half-tones, which 
alone present an excellent prospec- 
tive of American gardens and plants. 

Besides listing the various points 
of interest in each state and Canada, 
the book gives, where possible, the 
dates of various flower and horticul- 
tural shows. 

The appendix contains lists of the 


Plants Without Soil 
PLANTET 


Recently perfected plant feed en- 

ables growers to raise seedlings in 

small space at little cost in sand or 

cinders. Perfectly balanced com- 

bination of 15 chemicals develops 

plants wonderfu'ly. At your dealer's, 
in economical 10 pound tins. Sample 
bottle 75 cents, enough for 35 gallons of 
nutrient mixture. Full directions for soil- 
less plant growth. 


ELLIS LABORATORIES, Ine. 
Dept. D, 
92 Greenwood Ave., Montclair, N. J. 











AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


national parks and how to reach 
them, rock gardens of members of 
the American Rock Garden Society, 
rose gardens of the United States, 
municipal gardens and state parks. 

Nurserymen will be particularly in- 
terested in the reference to various 
nurseries and the particular plant 
materials in which they specialize. 

The book, published by Hale, 
Cushman ©& Flint, Boston, Mass., 
sells for $2.50. 


POISONOUS PLANTS. 


Inasmuch as no general study of 
poisonous plants of the United States 
has appeared in more than twenty-five 
years, the 266-page book on “Poison 
ous Plants in the United States,” by 
Walter Conrad Muencher, professox 
of botany in the New York state col- 
lege of agriculture at Cornell Univer- 
sity, is timely. It is a volume in the 
rural science series edited by Dr. L. H. 
Bailey and published by the Mac- 
millan Co., at $3.50. 

The book is in two parts, first, a 
brief general consideration of the na- 
ture of poisonous plants and condi 
tions under which they cause poison- 
ing, and second, detailed description 
of the individual plants, their distri- 
bution and habitat, poisonous prin- 
ciple, conditions of poisoning, symp- 
toms and treatment. The plants are 
arranged by families. A 14-page in- 
dex makes the material easily acces- 
sible. The book is primarily of inter- 
est to botanists and to persons asso- 
ciated with the livestock industry and 





EASY - WORKIN 
HARD 


THE PORTER 
Twin-Cut No. 9 
Professional — 
acclaimed by veteran 
and novice — brings 
amazing new perform- 
ance features to one- 
hand pruning. A worthy 
team-mate to the 
Pointcut, finest of all-range 
pruners. Proper pruning and 
quick-healing cuts promote 

orchard health. Send for | 
Porter line. 


H. K. PORTER, INC. 
EVERETT, MASS., U. $. A. 
Send catalog of Porter Pruners. 
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THE NURSERYMEN’S HAND TRUCK eaten: vo. non) 


IS EQUALLY USEFUL TO 


THE BIG WHOLESALER 


“Your Nurserymen’s Hand Truck has 


and 


THE RETAILER 


“Your Nurserymen’s Truck is one of 


THE GARDEN SHOP, INC., 4819 Mission Road, Kansas City, Kan. 


been received, and I must say it is a 
dandy. It is the finest thing we ever 
had around our storage.” 
Mount Arbor Nurseries 
Shenandoah, Iowa 


By H. S. Welch 


the handiest and best labor-saving 
tools I have ever used in the nursery 
business.” 
Durham Plant & Nursery 
Durham, North Carolina 
By J. T. Dunnegan 








the utilization of native plants for 
grazing and hay. The number of 
cultivated plants found listed in this 
book as poisonous to animals may be 
surprising to some nurserymen, and 
they may want the book for reference 
in that regard. 


PUBLICATION ON TURF. 

Turf Culture is a new periodical 
published in the interest of better 
turf by the United States Golf Associa- 
tion Green Section, Washington, D.C., 
which is coéperating with the United 
States Department of Agriculture in 
scientific investigations on turf grasses. 
This publication takes the place of 
the old bulletin, issued from 1921 to 
1933. The magazine is to be of 
semitechnical character, dealing with 
problems associated with the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of turf. Not 
only will the investigations of the 
organization itself be presented, but 
also those under way in other sections 
of the world. 

The first issue, dated January, 
1939, contains ninety-six pages and 
cover, pocket-size, printed in large 
type. Problems associated with lawns, 
sport fields and cemeteries are con- 
sidered, as well as those encountered 
on golf courses. 


BULLETINS RECEIVED. 


“Water-Culture Method for Grow- 
ing Plants Without Soil,” by D. R. 
Hoagland and D. I. Arnon, circular 
347, of the California experiment sta- 
tion, Berkeley, issued December, 1938, 
is a general discussion of the soilless 
growth of plants, as observed from 
experiments carried on at the station. 





Automatic Irrigation 
and Supplies 


We can supply you anything you need. 
pometete ex 


tion Lines 
© Nozzles 





and-turning Unions 
Kalamazoo ators 
Drilling and Tapping Machines 
Etc. 
Write today for literature and prices 


John Rust Mfg. Co. 


#28 W. Patterson St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 








ACME GRAFTING COMPOUND 


A new grafting compound endorsed by Michigan 
State College. Moderately priced and applied cold 
with a brush. Used also as a protective coating 
for injury. We can also supply Hand and Brush 
grafting wax and wax heaters. ane | = X.._1. a 
Spectal prices in mentiey lots 
M H Hi t & Son 510 N. Cedar. St. 
. O, Gun Lansing, Mich. 











The bulletin deals with the history of 
this method, citing an experiment as 
far back as 1699, when Woodward 
grew spearmint plants in several kinds 
of water. Also discussed are the im- 
portance of climatic requirements, 
temperature relations, comparison of 
yields by soil and water culture, nutri 
tional quality of plant product, com- 
mercial status of water cultures and a 
detailed discussion of solutions, plant- 
ing procedures, etc. The bulletin is 
written both for amateurs and com- 
mercial growers. 

“Studies in the Nature of the 
Pomological Variety,” by V. R. 
Gardner, bulletin 161 of the Michi- 
gan experiment station, East Lansing, 
tells of a hetero-chimeric apple sport 
and its vegetative progeny as found in 
a Michigan orchard. A detailed de- 
scription and classification of the fruits 
of this apple tree, that show great di- 
versity of form, are presented. Com 


Fhe 
GRAVELY 


OWER MOWER 


GRAVELY 
MFG. CO. 
Box 517 
Dunbar, W. Va. 
for 
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(— Protect Your Stock 
Against Future Drought with 


SKINNER OVERHEAD 


IRRIGATION 


40 years’ experience—your 
guarantee of satisfaction 
Overhead irrigation supplies 
now at greatly reduced prices 
Write for free literature 


Cc. W. SKINNER & CO. 
Newfield — New Jersey iv 


\ 








PRUNE and TREAT with 
“ Bartlett Equipment 


Compound Lever Tree 
Pruners, Pole Saws, 
Cross Cut Saws and 
Tree Surgeons’ Sup- 
plies Bark Scrapers, 
Wound Dressing. Grafting Wax and Tools, 
Tree Bracing Supplies, Tree Paint. 
Write for free illustrated catalogue 
showing complete line. 


Bartlett Manufacturing Co. 
3058 E. Grand Bivd., Detroit, Michigan 











4444 RED SPIDERS. 


AND MANY OTHER INSE 
Used everywhere to kill Scale, Mealybugs, 
ay ny een ng te 
on Shade Trees, Ornamentals, Conifers, 
Evergreens, Roses and Flowering Plants. 

.»» Pree Pest Control Guide 
CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Ehcabeth. Rew bervey Rxhmces Caltorme 


Nursery VOLCK 
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parisons are made between this tree 
and certain standard fruit varieties. 
“Physiological Investigations of Red 
Raspberry Plants Inoculated with Red 
Raspberry Mosaic,” by B. H. Grigsby, 
bulletin 160 of the Michigan experi- 
ment station, East Lansing, issued 
under date of October, 1938, tells of 
the results of investigations dealing 
with the physiological activities of 
healthy, masked and mosaic-infected 
raspberry plants. The experiments 
were confined to the Latham variety 
infected with the red raspberry mo- 
saic. Subjects discussed include chloro- 
phyll, carbohydrate studies, transpi- 
ration and leaf-ash studies. The bulle- 
tin is of a somewhat technical nature. 


“Physiological Studies on After- 
ripening and Germination of Fruit 
Tree Seeds,” by I. C. Haut, of the 
Maryland experiment station, College 
Park, discusses the effects of various 
external conditions before, during and 
following the afterripening period, 
upon the subsequent germination of 
seeds of apple, pear and cherries of 
the Mazzard and Mahaleb types. A 
number of factors which may affect 
the afterripening and subsequent ger- 
mination of fruit tree seeds are dis- 
cussed. 

The quarterly bulletin of the Michi- 
gan State College experiment station, 
East Lansing, contains summaries of 
the work done at the station during 
the final quarter of the year. Of inter- 
est to nurserymen are the articles on 
frost hardiness of trees and shrubs, 
prevalence of wilt disease in maple 
and elm trees and several other articles 
on grafting and rootstocks. 

Circular 569 of the New York de- 
partment of agriculture and markets, 
revised December, 1938, contains a 
summary of the inspection, certifica- 
tion and transportation laws affecting 
nursery stock in the United States 
and Canada. Each state's regulations 
are discussed separately. 

Three mimeographed sheets issued 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture give suggestions for the 
indentification and control of azalea 
flower spot. The paper was prepared 
by Freeman Weiss, senior pathologist, 
division of fruit and vegetable crops 
and diseases, bureau of plant industry. 
The paper discusses where the disease 
occurs, distinguishing symptoms, life 
cycle of fungus that causes spot, other 
hosts, dissemination of the fungus on 
plants and methods of control. 
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SITUATION WANTED 
By an outstanding expert on all lines of nursery 
production. Familiar with every line ot pursery 
work in detail, from seed beds t all bi 
even to wholesale and retail sales. Age 44, with 
29 years’ production experience with two of ‘oldest 
and largest nurseries in country. If in need of 
man of this caliber, write today, to get started 
w'th spring work now on hand. Address No. 124, 
e/o American Nurseryman, 508 8. Dearborn 8t., 
Chicago, Tl. 








SALESMAN WANTED 


Need 2 neat appearing nursery sales- 
men with particular experience in land- 
scaping and the drawing of plans. Sell- 
ing in Rocky Mountain region. Refer- 
ences requested. 

Address No. 123, c/o American Nurs- 
eryman, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








Landscape Gardener Wanted 


Progressive Michigan nursery wants practical 
landscape gardener, neat worker, experienced in 
handling men; able to design and execute medium 
and larger s'zed landscape plantings. State age, 
schooling, nationality, former employment, wages 
expected, ete. 

Address No. 12! 


25, c/o American Nurseryman, 
508 S. Dearborn St., 


Chicago, Ill. 








FOR SALE 


Tree Mover, bargain, 4-ft. ball capacity 
cart; used very little. Will exchange for 
lining-out evergreens and better shrub 
liners. 
s. J. 


Cook Nursery Landscape Service, 


Dunkirk, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 


nursery, southwestern 
Pennsylvania. 20 acres better variety 
evergreens under cultivation. Two 
branches; will sell separately. 

Address No. 119, c/o American Nurs- 
eryman, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Modern retail 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











Teonies: Tree and Herbaceous, best varieties. 
Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa. 


CANNA BULBS. 
Ten leading varieties, state inspected, certified 
and guaranteed satisfactory. Write for prices. 
8. L. CALFEE, BRUNSWICK, GA. 


Washington, rust-resistant 
strain, 1-yr. and 2-yr. roots. Best quality, careful 
grading, prompt shipment, lowest prices. 
Cc. D. Wright, Hamburg, Iowa. 
TREES, SHRUBS AND PERENNIALS. 
No charge for containers. 
Write for free cata'ogued price list 
AMERICAN FORESTRY CO. 
Pembine, Wis. 


5,000 PEACH TREES. 
100,000 Strawberry plants and other nursery 
stoc 








Asparagus Mary 








SCHROEDER BROS. NURSERY, 
Granite City, Il. 





Vegetable Plants, wholesale prices. Write for 
catalogue of Cabbage, Onion, Tomato, Pepper and 
other plants, with special price list to dealers, 
market gardeners and large buyers. 

Piedmont Plant Co., Box 945, Albany, Ga. 


DOUBLE FLOWERING PEACH. 

Red, pink and white. Tied ten in a bundle 
3% to 4 ft., 20¢ each; 2 to 3 ft., 14c each; 18 to 24 
ins., 10e each. 

JOS. W. VESTAL & SON, 
Little Rock, Ark 


rts 





Box 871, 
ROOTS— ASPARAGUS, 
RHUBAR 





large acreage of graded stock for 
Now booking orders for spring 


We grow 
wholesale buyers. 
delivery. Write us 

GEO. R. PEDRICK & SON, 
Pedricktown, N. J. 


HICK’S YEW 
Special offer in lining-out sizes. 





8 to 10 ins. xx 


12 to 15 ins., 
15 to 18 ins., ss 
Fach x indicates one tranepiantiog. 
D. HILL NURSERY C 
Dundee, Tl. 
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ATTENTION 


NURSERY MEN! 
Spray with, and 


recommend 


IMP. 
SOAP 


Use 1 part with 25 to 40 
parts of water 
Ask your nearest seedsman, or 


write for literature. 


THE AMERICAN COLOR 


AND CHEMICAL CO. 
176 Purchase St. Boston, Mass. 








NURSERY DIP-WAX 


A triple-base scientifically blended elas- 
tic paraffin wax for the coating of 
dormant nursery stock, chiefly roses. 
The best horticultural wax yet devel- 
oped for modern dipping purposes. 
Safest, surest, yet cheapest protective 
coating. 

WRITE NOW FOR 
quantities wanted. 


PRICES, stating 


Manufactured by 


WALTER E. CLARK & SON 
Milford, Conn. 


Headquarters for Grafting Waxes, 
Pruning Compounds and Dressings 








——Pruning, Grafting. 
Budding Teols— Knives 


Saws, Shears, Hand and Pole Pruners, 
Jones Patch Budders, Waxes, Wax Melt- 
ers, Raffla, Rubber Budding Strips, Medi- 
cated J. & J. Nursery Tape, Tree Seal, 
Tree Kote, Tree Surgeon Supplies, Lad- 
ders, Sava-tree, Hormodin. 


Sprayers, Dusters, Materials 
Power and Hand Sprayers. Spray Mate- 
rials and Dust Mixtures Hand and 
Power Dusters. Sprayer Accessories, 
Guns, Rods, Nozzles, Hose. Weed Kill- 
ers, Wood Preservatives, Hydrometers, 
Hygrometers and Magnifiers. 

No general catalogue. State your re- 
quirements for prompt cash quotations; 
no obligation. Address 

EDWIN C. TYSON 
Wholesale and Retail 
Flora Dale, Pa. 











PATENTS 


All types of Patents procured, including 
plant patents... I can furnish copies of 
Plant Patents issued to date (in color) 
covering FLOWERS, VEGETABLES 
FRUITS and TREES 

Send me sketch, picture or model of your 
new invention. I will give you prompt 
report on its probable patentability based 
on a search of the patent records, for a 
small charge. 

Time counts in patent matters. Act now! 


GEORGE E. COOK 
REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEY 
International Bldg. Washington, D. C. 











CLARK GARDNER 
NURSERIES 


Osage, Iowa 


Originators of patented SEMI-POT- 
TED PLANT AND BULB PACKAGE 
for over-counter trade. ay WATER- 
ING TUBE and other unique features 








James Wilkinson Elliott, 81, 


OBITUARY. 


James Wilkinson Elliott. 
died 


at his home at San Diego, Cal., Feb- 


ruary 


3. Mr. Elliott, founder and 


former president of the Elliott Nurs- 


ery Co., 


Evans City, Pa., was the son 


of Benjamin Alexander Elliott, for- 


merly of the B. A. Elliott Co., 
burgh, Pa., 


Pitts- 
grandson of 


and the 


James Wilkinson Elliott, florist and 


nurse 
in Pittsburgh in 


from 


ryman, who started operations 
1812. He retired 
business in 1920 and moved to 


San Diego in the summer of 1923, 
where he resided until the time of his 
death. He was the author of two 


horticultural 


Hard 


books, “A Plea for 
y Plants” and “The Adventures 


of a Horticulturist.” 


Mr. Elliott 


is survived by his 


widow, Ida Rhea Elliott; three daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Mary E. Finn, Pittsburgh: 


Mrs. 


D.C. 


Jean E. Miller, Washington, 
, and Mrs. Dorothy E. Whelan, 


San Diego, and two sons, Thomas M., 
San Diego, and Rhea F. Elliott, of the 
Elliott Nursery Co., Evans City. 


Dr. 


head 
ogy 


station at New Haven, 


state 


Dr. W. E. Britton. 


Wilton Everett Britton, 70, 
of the department of entomol- 
at the agricultural experiment 
Conn., and 
entomologist since 1901, died 


February 15, after a long period of 


illnes 
near 


s. He spent his youth on a farm 
Keene, N. H., and in 1893 re- 


ceived a B. S. degree from what is 


now 


the University of New Hamp- 


shire. 

After a year’s graduate work at 
Cornell University he joined the staff 
of the experiment station at New 


Have 


became ill a few weeks ago. 


ried 


n, where he remained until he 
He car- 


on considerable research with 


pests, and started an insect collection 
that now contains more than 100,000 


specimens. 


He was the author or 


editor of several scientific publica- 


tions 


and was an active member of 


many educational and civic organiza- 
tions. 


TO wipe out black stem rust that 
attacks many species of the barberry 
as well as small grains and grasses, 
federal workers scouted 40,040 acres 


for 


bushes from 


year. 


and cleared these 
3,744 properties last 


barberries 





ROOTING 
CUTTINGS 


Faster and Surer 
Dip Base of Cutting 


the PLANT HORMONE POWDER 


NO SOAKING IN 
SOLUTION IS NEEDED 


AT THE RICHMOND CONVENTION 


of the A. A. A, 8. scientists reported 
on the powder method as follows: 
“No cuttings were killed by over- 
dosage with ROOTONE.” “Cuttings 
tolerate dust much better than solu- 
tion treatment.” “Difficult species 
respond well to dust treatment.” 

IT WAS FURTHER RECOMMENDED 
that woody cuttings be moist or 
damp when dipped into powder so 
as to pick up more, 

















Advantages of the 
DUST treatment 
a 


“The cost is very low as the amount of 
dust used per cutting is very small. In 
general, a pound of dust might be ex- 
pected to treat at least 20,000 to 40,000 
cuttings.” 


2. 
“The saving of time is very great as the 
dust is quickly applied and the cuttings 
may be inserted at once into the propa- 
gating bed.” 
3 

. 
“The method is simple and requires no 
apparatus. Charts of dosages are not 
essential, and the treatment is safe in 
the hands of inexperienced workmen.” 


4. 

“The method is exceedingly effective in 
practice. Hastening of rooting, increase 
in size of root system, and percentage of 
survival are equal or even superior to 
the results obtainable with solutions.” 


ARBOR-VITAE 





Rem GM oc cs cee o Ge 
2-oz. Jar (trialsize) ... 1.00 











AT YOUR DEALER OR WRITE 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 


Rootone Division 4 AMBLER, PA. 
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Nursery 
SUPPLIES 











Tools and Labels 
IMPLEMENTS 
Spraying Equipment 
‘TUBS—- Chinese 
Insecticides 
FERTILIZERS 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 
Send for Free Catalogue 


AMERICAN <C> 


FLORIST SUPPLY ae user 
CHICAGO 











Ww. Raswolph St. 











Watch Profits JUMP! 


Put a Kemp Soil Shredder to work and 
you'll profit in two ways. First, compost 
preparation costs will drop at least 30%. 
Second, you'll grow better stock with prop- 
erly shredded compost. A Kemp shreds 
and mixes any kind of soil, sod, manure, 
peat, etc., toany de- 
sired texture forany 
purpose. Four mod- 
els — for large or 
small growers. Buy 
on convenient 
terms. Write for 
catalogue now. 
KEMP MANUFAC- 
TURING CO., Dept. 
Seon’ t 1919 "Peach 
rie, 


KEMP POWER SOIL SHREDDER 





If it’s burlap we have it 


J. Shore & Company 


Largest manufacturers and 
importers of 
Domestic and Dutch 
Burlap Squares and Rope. 


101-103 Second Street 
CHELSEA, MASS. 











. JUTE 
Nurserymen can depend 
upon Carpenter for the SISAL 


best and most economi- 


eal twines made. Quota- JAVA 


tions, recommendations 

and samples submitted 

without obligation. COTTON 
Write. - 


GEO. B. CARPENTER & CO. 


440 N. Wells St., Chicage, Hlinois 


“BOOKLET/ 








Please Mention 
THE AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


when writing advertisers 








INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


American Chemical Paint Co. 


American Color and Chemical Co. 


American Florist Supply Co. 
American Forestry Co. 
Andrews Nursery 

Ariens Co, .... 


Bailey Nurseries, J. V. 
Bartlett Mfg. Co 

Bay State Nurseries, Inc. 

Bear Creek Evergreen Nursery 
Bents Nurseries, W. A..... 
Bobbink & Atkins 

Bountiful Ridge Nurseries 
Boyd Nursery Co 

Brimfield Gardens Nursery 
Burr & Co., C. R....... 


Calfee, S. L............. 
California Sprey-Chemical Corp. 
Carpenter & Co., Geo. B 
Chase Co., Benjamin. 
Clark & Son, Walter E. 
Clarke & Co., W. B..... 
Cloverset Flower Farm 
Congdon Nursery, H. E. 
Cook, George E..... 
Cook's Nurseries . 
Cottage Gardens . 
Cross, Andrew . 


D. & C. Hardy Plant Nursery 
Dixie Rose Nursery.... 

Doty & Doerner, Inc. 

Dow Chemical Co. 


Ellis Laboratories, Inc..... 
Empire Nursery and Orchard 
Evergreen Nursery Co. 


Fairview Evergreen Nurseries 
Felins Tying Machine Co. 
Forest Nursery Co 

Foster Nursery Co. 


Garden Shop, Inc. 
Gardner Nurseries, Clark 
Gardner's Nurseries 
Gravely Mfg. Co....... , 
Gurney Nursery 


Harmon Nursery . 
Herbst Bros. 
Hess’ Nurseries - 

Hill Nursery Co., D. 
Hobbs & Sons, C. M. 
Hogansville Nurseries 
Holton & Hunkel Co. 
House of Gurney, Inc. 
Howard Rose aa 
Howard-Hickory Co. 
Hummert Seed Co., 
Hunt & Son, M. le 


Independence Nurseries, Inc. 
Ingalls Nursery Co... 


Jackson & Perkins Co. 
Jensen's Nursery 
Judson Wholesale Nurseries 


Kallay Bros. Co. 

Kemp Mfg. Co..... 

Koster Co., Inc..... 

Krider Nurseries, Inc. 
Krieger's Wholesale Nursery 


LaBars' Rhododendron Nursery 
Lake's Shenandoah Nurseries 
Leonard & Son, A. M. 

Le Poire, Henry 

Lewis Nurseries, Inc. 

Lovett, Lester C. 


Maloney Bros. Nursery Co. 

Mathews Eaqgert Nursery 21 
McGill & Son, A. 27 
Mellhenny, E. A. 17 
Meehan Co., Thomas B. 16 
Meehan & Sons, Inc., J. Franklin...21 
Milton Nursery Co. 27 
Moran, E, C.......... 29 
Mount Arbor Nurseries 18 
Mount Vernon Nursery 27 
Musser Forests, Inc. 29 


Natorp Co., W. A.. 21 
Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lumber 
Co. 
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Oberlin Peony Gardens 32 
Offenberg Nursery Co., Paul 21 
Orenco Nursery Co. 26 
Owen & Son, Inc., T. G. ...23 


Pacific Coast Nursery 27 
Pedrick & Sons, Geo. R. 32 
Perma Taq & Label Co. 35 
Peterson & Dering, Inc. 26 
Piedmont Plant Co. 32 
Porter, Inc., H. K. 30 
Portland Wholesale Nursery Co. 27 
Potter, E. W. 

Princeton Nurseries 

Process Color Printing Co. 


Quality Nurseries 


Radwaner Seed Co., |. L. 

Rambo's Wholesale Nurseries, L. J.25 
Richard, Frank M., Jr. 

Riverside Nurseries, Inc. 

Robinson, E. D. 

Rust Mfg. Co., John 


Scarff's Nurseries 

Schiessle, M. _...... 

Schroeder Bros. Nursery 

Sherman Nursery Co. 

Sherwood Nursery Co. 

Shore & Co., J... 

Skinner & Co., C. W. 

Southern Nursery & Landscape Co. 
Storrs & Harrison Co. ! 


Tyson, Edwin C. 
Upton Gardens 


Vestal & Son, Jos. W. 
Visser's Nurseries 


Waynesboro Nurseries, Inc. 
Weathered Oak Herb Farm 
West & Son, T. B. 

Western Maine Forest Nursery 
Westminster Nurseries 
Williams Nursery Co., L. E. 
Willis Nursery Co 
Wonderland Nurseries 
Wright, C. D. 

W-W Grinder Corp. 

Wyman's Framingham Nurseries 


Zephyr Hill Nursery 














MORE ADVERTISERS EACH ISSUE 


leave less space here —to remind you 
this medium can make sales for you also. 

















MARCH 1, 1939 





Patent No. 2073695 


They make the plant look larger and better —— a 2S 


appearance that they add to the attractiveness of the plant 


grown in them. 


Large soil capacity They are large enough to comfortably 


CLOVERSET POTS 


Help You Grow Better Stock 


Help You Make More Profit 
Bring Your Business Up to Date 


For Roses, Perennials, Chrysanthemums, 
Shrubs, Vines and Fruit Trees 


CLOVERSET POTS ARE MADE OF ASPHALT IMPREGNATED FIBER STOCK 


They are durable They are durable enough to permit growing your plants in them the 
entire growing season. 


T. are light "pee are light enough (they Weigh only 1/20 as much as a clay pot 
hey & of equal soil capacity) to be easily handled. 


n d out They are non-porous, which means they will not dry out 
They do not "Y quiekly on hot or windy days, and therefore do not require 
constant watering as does a clay pot. 
| By growing your stock 
You can sell your plants in bloom ee ean 
it in full foliage and in Full Bloom, when it will command the 
best price, and most profits. 


They eliminate cut-rate competition The use 


in 


our Clo- 


accommodate the roots in a natural po- verset vts will 


sition of any No. 1 Rose Plant and all the most salable size 


shrubs and small trees. 


They re cheap i i. ge A are so cheap that they can 
ented PS poe be given away with 


which insures the safe arrival, in first-class condition, of the 
plant grown in them, to its final destination. 


They make the nursery business an all summer business 
They permit the nurseryman to extend his selling season frem 
early spring through the summer and fall, and to plant Roses 
and other nursery stock grown in them even in the hottest 
summer weather, without the least sign of wilt of either the 


foliage or the blooms. 


CLOVERSET FLOWER FARM, wit iiccivay 


enable you to eliminate the competition of the cut-rate drug 
and department stores, who cannot sell nursery stock in these 
big pots on account of the excessive weight and the expense 
of handling 


Send us a sample order Give them a trial and you will always 
use them 


Send us your order with your remittance, $13.50 for 300 pots, 
106 each of 3 sizes, or send for full information about sizes, 
prices and testimonials from users of our pots. 

Carton of samples, by mail for 25c¢ te pay postage 


nd Brosivay Kansas City, Mo. 


the plant 








WOOD LABELS 


ORDER NOW Before Prices Advance 
Per 1000 
Plain Painted 
TREE LABELS (11/16 in. x 3% ins.) 


Copper Wired (5 Ibs. per 1000) . $1.70 $2.10 


DAHLIA LABELS (11/16 in. x 3% ins.) 
Heavy Copper Wired (5 Ibs. per 1000) 1.85 2.25 


POT LABELS JS 11/16 in. wide) 
4-in. (Cartons of 1000), 4 Ibs 1.50 
5-in. (Cartons of 1 . 
f-in. (Cartons of 1000), 
8-in. (Cartons of 1000), 


GARDEN LABELS (full 1 in. wide) 
8-in. (Cartons of 250), 16 Ibs 
10-in. (Cartons of 250). 20 Ibs. 


GARDEN LABELS (full 1% L aw wide) 
12-in. (Cartons of 250), 6.50 7.40 


Above weights are per 1000 labels for ~~ 7 
Postage to your ZONE. No Cartons Brok 


Write for Complete Price Lis-_PERMA-LABELS 


—Paper Wir Labe's—Tags—Nursery 
—Address Labels—Rubber Stamps, Inks, on. 


PERMA TAG & LABEL CO. 


Box M23 Creston Sta., Grand Rapids, Mich. 














LABELS 
FOR 
NURSERY MEN 


THE 
BENJAMIN CHASE 
COMPANY 
DERRY, N. H. 





A COMPLETELY PULVERIZED LEVEL SEED BED 
IN Ore OPERATION AT Lower COST 


Ariens-Tiller pays for itself in time 
and money saved—the ideal tillage 
combine for nurserymen. Once over 
the ground does the job—no plow sole 
—no large chunks of soil to retard 
plant growth. 3 models to meet all re- 
quirements. Write for complete infor- 
mation and name of nearest distributor 
so you may see it. 


ARIENS CO., Box 710, Brillion, Wisconsin 
ARIENS Tiller 


THE AMERICAN TILLAGE COMBINE 














NURSERY TOOLS 


Nursery Spades, Kunde Knives and 
Pruning Shears, Budding and Grafting 
Supplies. Free 88-page Catalogue. 


A. M. LEONARD & SON 
Piqua - Ohio 


SPECIAL OFFER 


80-page Nursery Salesman’s 
Plate Book qT 5e 


in full cloth 


Process Color Printing Co. 


701 Searle Bidg. Rochester, N. Y. 
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Protects spring, 
Stimulates backward summer ond Prevents summer sunscald 
trees and shrubs. fall transplants. and winter windburn. 












y} 

A coating for full grown ; » A coating for annual and 
forest trees : \ 3 perennial plants 

during transplanting. a before transplanting. 


Prevents 


Protects Z - a VP , 
all types of u : = : needle fall 
trees ond shrubs XY SS , ap ere : on Xmas trees. 
during 
transplanting. 


Retards wilting of various cut flowers 
by coating stems and foliage. 








On evergreens use Dowax* to prevent injury and 
drying out by winter sun and wind. Dowex 
prevents browning — keeps trees and shrubs 
healthy by reducing moisture loss. 


DOWAX 


First Aid for Transplants 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Nn reang 
Tree illustration by Olga A. Smith, epee = MICHIGA <> 
from Tree Flowers of Forest, *Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. o 
Park and Street 























Use NEBCO Woven Lath Shading 
for Protecting Your Seedlings 














i Used Extensively by U. 8. Forest Service 
of The easiest method of shielding seed beds and seedlings 
LL. from the*hot rays of the sun. Made in convenient rolls— 
4 feet wide—in 50 foot lengths. Easy to handle. Quickly 
Ly moved. Lay across wooden horses and crossbars. Roll up 
and store when not in use. 
is NEBCO Woven Lath Shading is made of the best No. 1 
lath, painted with red preservative. Lath is 14 inch by 1% 
rT inch, spaced 114 inches apart, and woven between 4 cables of 
No. 1214 galvanized wire. 
WRITE US FOR PRICES AND ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 


























NEBRASKA BRIDGE SUPPLY & LUMBER CO. 
Farnam and 19th Sts. Omaha, Nebraska 





Woven Lath Shading 


4 CONVENIENT 
FACTORIES AND 
DISTRIBUTING POINTS 


Troy, New York 
Chicago, Illinois 





Lufkin, Texas 


Fort Dodge, lowa NEBCO Woven Lath Shading as used by U. S. Forest Service for 


evergreen seedlings at Keosaugua, Iowa, nursery. 























